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.-ein All That Is Good, lowa Affords the Best... 


Roval Union Mutual Lié Insurancé 60. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


FRANK D. JACKSON, President. SIDNEY A. FOSTER, Secretary. 





Net Value of All Policies in this Company Deposited 
in Securities with the State of lowa. 


THE IOWA POLICY—NEW. Truly non-forfeitable. Free from all technicalities. Sim- 
plicity personified. Sound as Iowa farm mortgages, where loans do not exceed one-half 
the value of the real estate exclusive of improvements. The policy-holder master of 
his own money without forfeiture, or excessive surrender charges. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


| Arebs ros. Co., wwe 


White Bronze and 


} tai RHonuments 














ad Cemetery Fences and Vases Special Designs on Application. 








WE GUARANTEE ABSOLUTELY PURE TO Contents for December. 


YOU AT HALF THE PRICE OF ANY —_ ‘a - — — 
rontispiece, Amours of Paris and Helena urillo 
OTHER HIGH GRADE POWDER. 483. A Boy anda Camerain Alaska . . 
Illustrated . . . . . Eugene McCarthy 
496. Sweet Idleness: Poem . . Florence A. Jones 
497. Our New Neighbor, Hong Kong. . 
Illustrated . . J. Floyd Cole 
506. A Child’s Praver: Quatrain . Ione G. Daniels 
S07. Grant’s Life in the West and His Mississippi 
bane Campaigns. Illustrated .. 
- Col. John W. Emerson 
521. Chiquita: A Tale of Mexico . Anna Bishard 
526. A Visit to the Bank of England. B. J. Thompson 
532. Googan’s Christmas:Sketch.Norman H. Crowell 
535. The Political State Convention . Emin McClain 
540. The Rhythm of the Prairie Wind: Poer 
ia +6 6 eo 6 o's IOAN Bailey 
s41 By the Down-Turned Thumb . N. H. Crowell 











544 Drifted Windward: Poem . . W.H. Wynn 
545. Two Literary Clubs of Kansas Sallie F. Toler 
546. My Creed: Verse . . . . Elizabeth A. Vore 

aD 547 The Library Movement: The Traveling 
dh ane Library inlowa . . . Johnson Brigham 
551. Some Rush to See: Poem Robert McElvary 

NG 552. Jake Loucks’s Sermon: I]lustrated Poem 
AKI - +» « GM. Whicher 
54. Lurilla Ann’s Day o + « to Bette mene 
S60 One Parting: Poem . . . Maude E. Smith 
561. Woman’s Club Department. Harriet C. Towner 


508. Home Themes—Vale, Anna Elwood Wright; 
A Commercial Traveler’s Tribute to His 
Wife, J.B 
570. Editorial Comment; Gossip About Authors, 573; 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE = Among the Magazines, 574; Talks with 
Correspondents, $74. 
576, Contributor’s Department—A Woman’s Rec- 


TONE BROS. MANUFACTURERS ~DES MOINES, IA. : ollections of John Brown’s Stay in Spring- 
_ an dale, Mrs. E. S. Butler. 

















Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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+ Dec Moines 
Highland Park ans ot Telegraphy, *iows, 
Offers thorough and practical courses, fitting Students for posi- 
tions in either the Commercial or Railway Telegraph Service. 
The best equipped School of Telegraphy in the U.S. Modern instruments 
Goeeion. Endorsed by leading ou icials of Railway and Telegraph Companies. 
Good operators are in demand. Positions guaranteed to competent 
Students. Lediesand gentlemen admitted on équal terms. Teachersare skilled 
operators of experience. Located at a great railway and commercial 
stordig uneauaed eoperente foremployment. The telegraph service 
, good salary and certain promotion. Full Course 0. 
unlimitsd, $40. Living expenses very moderate. 
For Free Catalogue and Descrip- . 
tive Circulars, Address C. C. REARICK, Pres’t, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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— SINGER National Costume Series 


ITALY (FLORENCE ) 


LORENCE. La Bello, is a city of the Middle Ages, differing little today, 
[7 except in the dress of its people, from the Florence beloved by Dante 

and the Della Robbias. It is famous for its palaces and for its collec- 
tions of paintings, sculpture, and the manuscripts 
resulting from the genius, thought and power in 
Florence during the time of the Medicis. 

Ruined by the vice and luxury of that reign, 
the Florentines have since made little progress. 
Their chief manufactures are of silk and plaited 
straw. 

Our photograph shows a Florentine woman of 
the industrious middle class stitching a straw hat 
into shape by means of a Singer Sewing Machine. 
Although the average woman cannot correctly 
judge the comparative merits of different sewing 
machines, so far as mechanical construction is 
concerned, she has a nice appreciation of the differ- 
ence in their work. The fact that Singer machines 
always turn out good work is the main reason 
why they are preferred by the women of all 
nations. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices all over the world. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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.Alistory of the 


To Readers of The Midland Monthly: 


We make the following proposition to become members of the Review of 
Reviews History Club and obtain the three volumes of 


Our War in Two Hemispheres 


By ALBERT SHAW, Editor of the ‘American Monthly Review of Reviews,” and author of “Municipal 


Government in Great Britain,” etc. 


The Standard Reference History. 


Every American citizen possessing a library, and many that do not possess one, 
will be interested in the announcement of the history of the late war with Spain, now 


published by the Review 
of Reviews Co. Much of 
the narrative was written 
by Dr. Albert Shaw during 
the actual fighting of the 
summer. This has been re- 
vised and amplified by him 
in the light of the official re- 
rts and documents which 
ave only become available 
after hostilities ceased. A 
free quotation from the 
critical Congressional de- 
bates, and other public ut- 
terances at crucial periods, 
aid in making this work 
what it is, the standard ref- 
erence history of this de- 
cisive and successful strug- 
le. But it is much more 
an a lively and compre- 
hensive narrative. It goes 
back to the years of strug- 
gle in Cuba which prepared 
e way for the war; it dis- 
cusses energetically the 
problems which confronted 
the United States, after the 
war, as to the ines, 
Cuba, and Porto Rico; and 





=e 


-s f eee 2 eat 
Sis. Ei ee 


Theodore Roosevelt, Colonel of ‘Rough Riders.” 


Eas 


as a whole it forms a broadly conceived picture of the year which has seen America 
brought face to face with new world-duties. 


Chapters By Experts. 





a ae 


Cartoon from the Cadiz Aligre (in 
“Our War in Two Hemispheres’’). 


Please mention THE MIDLAND whe writing advertisers. 


The important special and technical matters of the war 
period, generally dismissed by the historian with only 
slight and often insufficient discussion,are fully and authen- 
tically dealt with in contributed chapters, written by men 
who had unusual opportunities for studying their sub- 
jects. Thus, the lessons which the war has for us as to 
the relative efficiency of rifles and machine guns are in 
a carefully written chagier by Lieut. John H. Parker, of 
the United States Army. The military movements of 
the Santiago and Porto Rican campaigns are analyzed 
by the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal; the battle 
with Cervera is described by the novelist, Winston 
Churchil], who is a graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy; 
the actual condition of Cuba before the war and the facts 
which caused the war are described by eyewitnesses, 
Murat Halstead and Stephen Bonsal. 
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Spanish War... 


Over Half a Thousand Illustrations 


The illustration of the book is especially valuable in the hundreds of portraits, pic- 
tures of the navies, photographed scenes of the war, and the entertaining cartoons 


reproduced from Spanish, French, 


German and English papers, as well as from the 


American. Some of the Spanish cartoons are fascinating, aside from their intrinsic 
humor, in their curious perversion of the actual conditions, and are valuable contribu- 
tions to history in their graphic explanation of the fatuity which led to Spain’s overthrow. 





Sample Illustration from the History. 


“‘How Spain would like to forgive her enemy.” 
—Don Quixote, Madrid. 


The Review of Reviews Company, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 





How to Obtain 

the Handsome 
Edition by a 
Payment of Only 
Two Dollars Down. 


The three beautifully bound large octavo vol- 
umes and a year’s subscription to the “American 
Monthly Review of Reviews” can be obtained by 
any of the readers of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY by 
joining the Review of Reviews Club and paying 
two dollars. The volumes will be sent as soon as 
ready to those who remit the sum, and the pur- 

‘chase will be completed by the payment of two 
dollars per month for six months. 


The first volume will be ready early in De- 
cember. The subscription to the magazine which 
goes with the offer can be dated from any month 


USE THIS COUPON. 


; THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CLUB, 3 


26 Astor Place, New York City: 


I enclose $2.00 for membership in the Review of Re- 
views Club, and agree to pay six monthly installments of 
$2.00 each, beginning December 1, 1898, for one year’s 
subscription for the ‘American Monthly Review of Re- 
views,” to begin with the current number, and “Our War 
in Two Hemispheres” (three volumes, half morocco), the 
same to be sent me as fast as issued. 





ADDRESS 











BICYCLES 


We are the largest dealers in Bicycles in the entire Northwest. 

We sold over 900 wheels in our retail store the past season. 

It is with the keenest pleasure that we announce our 1899 prices. 

We have without doubt the best line of Bicycles ever handled 
by one house. 





JUST NOTE THESE FIGURES 


e 1899 MODELS $ 
Columbias vecm«: 540 


merous improvements)— 


1899 MODELS 
Ramblers zzz: $49 

the '98 models—No room for 

improvements. 


hirty-inch wheels only 
% extra— 


1899 MODELS 
Monarchs ez: 54g 


better than our #40 Ram- 
blers and Columbias, thus 
we reduce the price— 

















WE WILL ALSO CONTINUE THE AGENCIES OF 
THE FOLLOWING: 


Hibbard a4 Andrae 
Adlake 2.4 Peerless 
Imperial 2-4 Featherstone 


AND SEVERAL OTHER EQUALLY 
HIGH-GRADE LINES— 


\ W. P. Chase Co. 


If you can’t find it anywhere else, come to us; we have it. We 
meet any price made by any house anywhere. 








616-618-620 Locust Street, DES MOINES, WA, 
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«> Prices on This Page Good Only to Those Who Mention This Magazine. 
" Wemeet any price made 
by any house anywhere. 
g2= If you can’t find it anywhere — 
come to us. We haveit, ... . 


PUNCHING BAGS. RUGBY FOOTBALLS 


Spalding and Victor Goods. 
Single End Bags. 




















We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
‘peltseq jt popunyey Aouogy 















ED 50. 000408s0bepnucnelyba0eseee Oates th vretoned 8 .% 
i litnc stv aconenttenet tannin dete Mobile sae taawindionst 1.18 
. Sesser acesen Ee > eras St 2.45 
tucks Jschhabiadhheinndsigpieengeesuinebencssest ooo Ge 
FOOTBALL SUITS 
ED ci ccccberardsneen hs sheuptocesss occebdesessenscepe $ .68 
ESS SS a Ss Poe ae eenees 87 
das nceckccodssieessd isuchwodmele disveatebedcxtanel 1,00 
cnc tok abenehoodhs eevee erento wake ses sakiete 1.30 
Sc . iccsaned cekbedpeichbosbadebsebentee dadeeseh 68 
TE cn ecs ences: lib tods 66 gb eee ce tb oceswesbanees 1.97 
Ns unsunnais aakivesd! deamasbnhenbswubeesheqeniil 
AL ELE RET GER GEE LP, TE SET EIS 2.28 
WHITELY EXERCISERS. BOXING GLOVES. 
Soqiiing and Victor Goods. 
ia" Standard quality and 


| 2 regulation size. 
N N Four Gloves to Set. 
| | / 





























ns cxshbeenesoossed $1.10 
cS Serre 1.85 
SS Serre 2.60 
SS Serre 3 20 
- ee 4.50 
No. 1750... . covces Oe 


Any of the above wnnies can 
be furnished ‘‘Double End” 
at 40c each additional. 








INDIAN CLUBS, 4 
DUMB BELLS, . 3.10 
BASEBALL, - 
FENCING GOODS, NOP SRR a 
TENNIS, GOLF, Etc ular price $7.50.) 
W P OHASE 60 JOWA’S: GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
e * @ yc 616-618-620 Locust, 316-317 Seventh, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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kates 


No boy or girl can afford to be without Skates this winter—We 
bought such a tremendous stock, we were enabled to 
secure.almost manufacturers’ cost. Just 
note our prices. 

















if you can’t find it anywhere else, come to us—we have it. 
We meet any price made by any house anywhere. 






BARNEY & BERRY’S 


AMERICAN CLUB. 



















9 Union Hardware Co.’s and 
Barney & Berry’s a 





FOR MEN 
‘“‘A”’ Skates, our price.............. $ ~ aw ne. er eecsccrssoones $ = 
“7”? Skates, our price.............. 1.1 Renuior oe 118 
“American Club,” our price........ 2. 18 Se ny Seon cen eSEe Seve ° 
FOR LADIES 
‘2 L” Skates, our price............ $ .79 Send For 
LA” Skates, our price............ 1.18 
“American Club,” our price....... 3.89 Skate Catalog ue... 


Skates Ground and Sharpened by Skilled Mechanics 


SLEDS 





ee tO WII se Da ccaigccnwccscccccvcnccccccvccoccccoveseces $ .23 
Sleds for Boys (full round spring runners) Re al mivannahse ahetsesGanbecwewns et 48 
Sleds for the ‘‘ Big Fellows ’’ (cheap at $1.25).............cc ccc eceeceecceeecees 93 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


W. P. CHASE CO. siesrstasst* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





lowa’s Greatest Mail Order House 
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A REAL SNAP 


If you don’t own a Bicycle, this will not interest you— 
If you Do, and you live in or NEAR Des Moines, it will strike you 
as one of the ‘‘realest snaps’’ you ever had offered you— 


It Is This— 


Write, telephone or send us your address— 

At the same time tell us where your wheel is located and we 
will send one of our boys up for it— 

Upon your agreement to pay us $1.50 we will ticket your wheel, 
and send you a receipt for it— 

And now notice what we will do for your $1.50— 

We will store it in a clean dry place for the winter— 

We will insure it against fire or theft — 

We will have the machine taken to pieces and thoroughly 
cleaned— 

All the bearings will be polished and oiled with vaseline— 

And delivered to you any time on or before March lst— 

In this way your wheel will not be ‘‘all rust’? when spring opens 
up— 

We will have plenty of TIME to clean the bearings and thus 
insure a well-done job—(Every rider has to have his or her 
wheel cleaned in the spring and generally all want them done 
at once—As a result some jobs are a little rushed and not as 
well done as if more time were taken—Nowhere is cleaning 
done for less than $1.00, as it takes OVER THREE HOURS TO 
DO IT PROPERLY) thus it will pay you to take advantage of 
this REAL SNAP— 


Does Your Wheel Need Re-Nickeling or 
Enameling ? 


We do the best work in the state and guarantee every job we do, 
our machine shops are equipped with the best machinery 
money can purchase and manned by EXPERT MECHANICS and 
NOT BOYS— 





WE MEET ANY PRICE MADE BY ANY HOUSE ANYWHERE— 


W. P. CHASE CO., 


616-618-620 LOCUST ST.. 


lowa’s Greatest BiGyCIe HOUSE **? re e0, ows. 
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APnnrnney) ~naarns 
Ifyoucan’tfind § ie meet any § 
it anywhere ein made > 
else, come to us— gtr any house 2 
we have it. any g anywhere P 
ward oo dwaand 


Nothing makes so suitable a 
Christmas present as one of these 
beautiful medallions. 
No. 1. Handsomely mounted in lac- 
quered gilt frames with brass ornaments 


on four corners. Size 10%x13%. Hand- 
somely colored. 














Price. Our price. 





Subject, Fancy Free .........#3. 75 #2 90 
Subject. St. Veciiia.......... 75 2.90 
Subject, False Note.......... 3°75 2.90 
Subject, Spirit of the Storm. 3.75 2.90 
Subject, Sweet aEROEIES:, yes Bold 2.90 
Subject, Hush.. oe -. 3.75 2.90 
Subject, Zephyr.. aes oh3h5hos 3.75 2.90 
























No. 2. Mounted on handsomely bev- 
eled glass, oval shaped. Size 10%x13%. 
Beautifully culored. 

Price. Our OTS 


Subject, St. Cecilia........... 83.50 . 
Subject, Gleaners............ 3.50 2.75 
Subject, Twilight ............ 3.50 2.7 
Subject’ Magdalene.. --- 3.50 2.75 
Subject, Sweet: Memories.... 3.50 2.75 





No. 1. 


No. 3. Mounted on wood panel. gold frame 
ye handsome beaded edge, eusel back. Size 


BJECTS—Queen Louise, nore Magdalene, 
Christ in Gethsemane, St. Cecilia, Priscilla, 
Madonna. 





No. 3. 
Price each, $1.25. Our price, 90c: 





AND 18 OTHER STYLES AND SIZES 


Including 75 different subjects. Send us a list of what you want. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction, and our stock is simply immense. One man bought 34 of these 
medallions. They make the most appropriate Christmas presents one can give. 

We also carry an immense assortment of JAPANESE CHINA, LANTERNS, 
DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, BRIC-A-BRAC AND FANCY GOODS for “« Japan- 
ese Corners.’’ ‘‘ Japanese Corners” are all the rage in the East We make a 
specialty of furnishing such. 


W.P. CHASE CO, “scst7severmsr. DES MOINES, IOWA 


IOWA'S GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
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PRESENTS FOR GENTLEMEN | weinstny it cet ay 


If you can’t find it anywhere 









house anywhere. 





Combination Collar and Cuff Box.— 
Alligator ros leather, with neck in 
compartments for collars 

and cuffs. Put up one in a box, 74x6% 
 * >... ears * 
Combination Collar and Cuff Box.— 
Satin finished celluloid, horse shoe 
shape embossed and raised top with 
words “Collars and Cuffs,” crinkled 


center an 


and gilded edge and hand-painted, Tee) 
satin ribbon bows. Our price....... $2.20 = 





Collar and Cuff Box.—Cylinder shape, fine embossed fancy design, top with 
sole leather, compartments at ends, size 4 lithographed eares. dogs. ete., 
inches in diameter, 7% inches long. Our satin lined, furnished three pieces 
DOOD ap deteevonrene ottesh pcos sb yeestyee Feces § .83 briar, 64x4x2. Our price........ 81.55 





Shaving Set.—Full tinted cellu- 
loid, fancy shape, top spray 
of flowers and fancy des'gn in 
colors, satin lined, furnished 
brush, decorated mug and ra- 
zor, 7x7x3%4. Our price........ #2.70 


Dozens of other styles and prices. 
Send or call for special list. 


It will pay you to send for our 
“Holiday List.” You will be sure to 
find something in it which will please 
you. 





p> 


Smokers’ Set.—Full celluloid, top em- 

d sprays of flowers in natural 

1.45 colors and word “Smoker” in high 

7 relief colored, satin lined, furnished 

wood pipe, cigar and cigarette holder, 

metal match safe and cigar cutter, 8% 
eee $2.65 





Smokers’ Set.—Full celluloid, front 





\ 





Shaving Set.—Full celluloid, top embossed flow- 
ers in natural colors, satin lined, furnished 
brush and mug, 7x4%x2. Our price.......... .... #1 





Necktie Boxes....... 27e, T8c, $1.15, $1.40, $1.95, $2.25, 82.80 





W.P. CHASE CO. 


IOWA’S GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
616-618-620 Locust, 316-317 Seventh, Des Moines, la. 
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e e e | YOU CAN’T FIND IT ANY- 
Beautiful Gifts for Ladies=z-| |! There else. came to us-_we have 


house anywhere. 


TOILET SETS 


Full tinted celluloid. embossed fancy cor- 
ner design and band of flowers in col- 
ors, satin lined, furnished white mir- 
ror, brush and comb, 8%x4x2%. , 


















ALBUMS 










Full celluloid, extension base. top em- 

ed flowers in blank, satin lined. 

furnished comb, brush and mirror, 10x 
Sy. WU ad hic os09s0 ocd weewnece 1.45 






Celluloid front and back covers, plush 
back and corners, front cover embossed 
fancy word “Album,” flowers and fancy 


Full celluloid, extension base. top em- 
bossed fancy design and flowers col- 
ored, satin lined, furnished brush, 


design in felc. silver and colors, 16 comb, mirror and five pieces manicure, 
cabinet and 6 card openings, 10 leaves, 114%x7x2%. Our price.............. ...6. 2.60 
ts RE SRSA 8 


8 

Celluioid front and back covers. plush 
back and corners, front cover with 
word “Album” and fancy design, flow- 


— hill ii 
' ANNI | 




























ers, etc., em silver and colors, 20 
cabinet and 16 card openings, insides 
tinted, 8%x10%. Our price.............. 1.00 
Celluloid’ front and back: covers, plush 
back, front cover tinted, embossed 
words “Floral Album.” silver and gold 
fancy design, flowers in natural colors, 

. 26 cabinet and 16 card openings, insides 
lithographed designs, flowers, figures, 
etc., natural cvlors, 8%x10%. Uur price 1.40 

Fancy tiger plush, assorted colors, metal 
word “Album” raised, gilt finish, tinted 
insides, beveled, 28 cabinet and 16 card 
openings, 8%x10%. Our price. ......... 1.65 

White Squadron, full celluloid front cover, 

em t corners, flowers, natural 

colors, center eight assor designs 

leading American war ships, litho- 

aphed under transparent celluloid, 

r plush back and back cover, 30 
cabinet openines. Our price ..... ..... 1.85 

Full celluloid front, back and back cover, 
front cover em d with violets in 
natural colors, large photograph panel, 
subject “Pygmalion and Galatea,” 30 
cabinet openings. Our price........... 





Full tinted celluloid, automatic, raised 
top, drop front, top medallions heads 
and flowers, front cupids and flowers, 
satin lined, furnished brush and mir- 
ror decorated, comb and five pieces 
manicure, 10% x4%x6. Our price........ 3.85 


G2 We carry in stock over 40 varieties of 
Toilet Sets, ranging in price from 75c to $10.00. 


MANICURE SETS. 


Manicure box, full celluloid, top embossed fancy de- 
sign, spray of flowers, furnished fvur pieces, satin 
Rs a < <i6cbecctecnensccsees stekeen Gis 10d $1.20 


Full celiuloid, top embossed sprays of violets and 
cupid heads in fr and colors, furnished five 
pieces, satin lined, 74x5x2%,...............2206- eh 


Full celluloid, gold top with violets, scroll frame and 
lithographed figures under transparent celluloid, 
satin lined, furnished five pieces, 74x4%x2%........ 2.10 


w SEND FOR OUR... 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICE LIST 


W Pp CHASE CO IOWA’S GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
e - s 


616-618-620: Locust, 316-317 Seventh, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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WE HANDLE EVERY HIGH GRADE CAMERA MADE 








(; A M - R A S And Everything Known to Photography 











Hoc ceteeeeeeeeeee erence * THE ADLAKE Worevcsececeeseees seees * 

: If youcan’t find it : : We meet any price : 

: any where else come : The Best Magazine Camera on the Market. : made by any house : 

: tous; we haveit. : : anywhere. : 

ence ne ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeees * Diceadhescugdpeciaans code e 

We carry in stock the a 

following lines: 
EASTMAN’S Sond ter one 
CAMERA AND PHOTO 
PREMO CATALOGUE 
POCO And get our discount 
sheet. 
CYCLONE 
wt 
MONROE We meet any price made 
by any house any- 
ADLAKE where. 
NOTE THE PRICE, -  #@10.00. 
CYCLONE No. 1. FALCON No. 2. 
EASTMAN’S FOLDING 


KODAK, 








PRICE, - 8.50. PRIOE, -  #10.00. PRICE, - %.00 
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Our Stock of High Grade Cameras 


Will not permit of mention here, we have so pear different styles and makes. However, we 
nose practically everythi in the camera line that is 
w 


good. Send for our illustrated catalogue 
ull description of each, and remember 


» 


We meet any 
price made by 
anyhouse any- 
where. 





™ x 


W. F. CEU. SS See ee ee 











THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 












EDWARD W,. SCOTT, President. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary, 
EDWARD O. PARKER, Manager Agency Department. 









The Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK 






WRITES POLICIES OF PURE INSURANCE 


(See our ‘‘ Combined Term and Renewal Option Policy,” 
for professional and business men.) 


WRITES MOST LIBERAL CONTRACTS | IN 


LIMITED PAYMENT, WHOLE LIFE, AND 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
(See our special feature policy where the cash surrender value is added 


to the face of the policy in event of death before the 
premium paying term is ended.) 


















HE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE leads them all in the ratio 

of dividends to premium receipts, and in reply to an inquiry Mr. 

Robert H. Hunter, Deputy Insurance Commissioner of New York, 

says: ‘‘ You are advised that a recent examination by this Department 

disclosed the fact that the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
of New York is financially sound and in good hands. ’’ 
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A BOY AND A CAMERA IN ALASKA. 


A MIDLAND BOY’S STORY OF HIS EXPERIENCES IN THE RUSH FOR GOLD IN ALASKA, 


By EUGENE McCARTHY 


N THE 12th of March last, a tele- 

gram was received at my home 
from an old business and personal friend 
of my father, who is now a wholesale 
merchant at Seattle, and who was then 
also extensively engaged in mining and 
mercantile enterprises in Alaska. 
The telegram requested my father to 
send one of the older boys at once to 
join an expedition he was interested 
in, to the Copper River country, where 
large mines of gold were said to be 
recently discovered. 

My brothers were then in Texas and 
my father was out of the city on a busi- 
ness trip. I got the Klondike fever, 
but what was I to do? Here was the 
opportunity of mylife. I knew if father 
was home he would permit no eighteen- 
year-old boy of his to go to Alaska. 

The question would admit of no dis- 
cussion. I had it all in a nut-shell. 
1 started on the next train, bound to 
catch that vessel at Seattle before she 
sailed. When I reached Portland, I 
wired my father’s friend, Mr. Agen, 
that I expected to reach Seattle at 6 P. 
M.; boat advertised to sail at 6:30. 

I arrived on time, but when our 
friend saw that I was the youngest in- 
stead of the oldest of the boys, he 
thought I would better remain over with 
him and make an extended visit until 
later on. My outfit was on board the 
vessel at thistime. After considerable 
protest and parleying, Mr. Agen bade 
me bon voyage and permitted me to go 
on board the vessel, where I found the 
other members of the party on the look- 
out for me. When they sized me up 
they greeted me with laughter, and 


asked me if I had considered the ques- 
tion seriously. 

The party consisted of John Brennan, 
of Osage, Mitchell county, Iowa; Victor 
Holman.of Johannesburg, South Africa; 
a Mr. Percy, of Kirkville, Iowa; Ed. 
Malby, of Hatton, North Dakota; Pat- 
rick Taggart, of Independence, Iowa, 
and Herman Priebe, of Osage, Iowa. 
All proved to be as brave, faithful, 
generous and honest as men could 
be. 

The vessel was the Noyo, a very in- 
ferior looking boat and terribly over- 
crowded, having two hundred and 
thirty passengers on board, twelve 
ladies included, and there was not room 
for more than one hundred and fifty. 
Pandemonium reigned everywhere, as 
there seemed to be but few sober men 
on board. 

We sailed on time, and sighted a large 
whale near Victoria next morning, 
which furnished our first excitement. 
Soon we put into Departure Bay, Van- 
couver’s Island, for coal. This is the 
best land-locked bay on the Pacific 
coast. The coal mine is about one mile 
from the shore. The company em- 
ploys about two thousand men. All 
the miners are white men, who receive 
about two dollars per day; and all the 
dock hands are Chinamen, who receive 
seventy-five cents per day. It was yet 
the middle of March, but flowers were 
blooming everywhere. 

From here we sailed for Fort Wran- 
gel. We saw nothing of interest on 
the way, more than several dreary 
looking Indian missions, along the 
coast. We also passed the ‘‘Alti,”’— 


[The entire contents of this number copyrighted by Conaway & Shaw, 1898. 
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the boat that saved the crew of the 
wrecked ‘‘Carona,”’ near Juneau. 

We reached Wrangel on the 20th, 
where we found a great number of men 
preparing to go on the Stickine River, 
as soon as the weather would permit. 
Among them was one remarkable look- 
ing woman, dressed man fashioned, and 
armed to kill. She looked thirty- 
three to thirty-five 
years old. She felt 
so important that 
she paid two Indian 
guides $250 10 take 
her ten miles to Tel- 
egraph Creek, a 
tributary of the 
Stickine River. 
She was bound to 
have a fair show 
with the men, even 
if she had to suffer 
in snow and ice for 
atime. Her chag- 
rin must be imag- 
ined when her El- 
dorado proved to be 
a myth. 

This fort is only 
one in name, there 
being no troops of 
any kind. A spas- 
modic business is 
kept alive there by 
the influx of guld 
seekers, inspired by 
the wicked adver- 
tising of transpor- 
tation companies 
and their ‘‘cap- 


pers.” 
We left here, for 
Juneau, after un- 


loading some freight. We saw the 
first glacier and icebergs this afternoon. 
Juneau is built at the base of two per- 
pendicular mountains about a block 
from the shore and a quarter of a mile 
long. It is an orderly, conservative 
town, and prices are reasonably low. 
We visited the Greek church, built 
by the early Russians, out of logs. It 
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EUGENE McCARTHY, WITH HIS OUTFIT WRAPPED 
IN AN ALASKAN BLANKET. 





is yet in a good state of preservation. 
The “ Treadwell,’’ the 


LARGEST GOLD MINE IN THE WORLD, 


is here, three miles from Juneau, on 
Douglas Island, in the bay. It is owned 
by the Rothschilds; works one thousand 
stamps, which is, by four hundred, the 
largest stamp mill in the world. The 
ore is of the lowest 
grade, yielding 
only $3.00 per ton, 
and netting only 
$2.50 per ton after 
paying expenses. 
Yet the mine 
cleared two mil- 
lions last year, and 
itaveraged one man 
killed in the mine 
for every day in the 
year. 

From Juneau we 
went to Skaguay. 
This is on a body of 
water known as the 
Linn “canal,” about 
three miles wide 
inside of the bay, 
with precipitous 
mountains running 
up about two thou- 
sand feet on both 
shores, and is three 
hundred and sixty 
feet deep all the 
way. This canal 
ends abruptly 
against the moun- 
tains at Skaguay, 
and maintains its 
depth to the end. 
He: eare the White 
and Chilkoot Passes,— the White at 
Skaguay and Chilkoot at Dyea. The 
towns are three miles apart, and are, 
I believe, two of the toughest and most 
disreputable towns onearth. Murder, 
theft, riot, drunkenness and lawless- 
ness of all kinds prevail continually. 
We had to back down this canal thirty 
miles to the icy straits, so as to get out 
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into the Pacific Ocean again, which 
we found to be in a very stormy condi- 
tion. Next day we passed the majestic 
Mount St. Elias, the 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE. 


After passing Mount St. Elias, we 
entered a dense fog and drifted about 
for two days, head 
against the wind, 
along a rocky coast 
and amongst ice- 
bergs, with the cap- 
tain drunk as Bac- 
chus. Having dis- 
charged the pilot, 
ours was no pleas- 
ant situation. 

Shortly after our 
yard-arm was blown 
away, causing a ter- 
rible scare, as we 
supposed we had 
struck the ice. At 
this time we all felt 
that we would be 
soon called upon to 
pass in our time 
checks and make a 
last settlement, but 
Providence had it 
otherwise. The cap- 
tain began to sober 
up, enough, at least, 
to know that he was 
thirty miles off his 
course, and he be- 
gan to right himself 


scrimmage will not be forgotten in 
many a year. 

As soon as the vessel got righted and 
the passengers learned that they were 
entering our destination, 


PORT VALDESE, 


they forgot their grievances so far, but 
when we approached the shore, being 
low tide, and there 
was no sign of any 
habitation any- 
where, and nothing 
in sight but snow 
and ice, mountains 
and glaciers, and 
some scrubby trees, 
we began to fear 
that we were in the 
wrong port. The 
captain having 
some doubts him- 
self, sent a lighter 
with two seamen 
and two responsible 
passengers ashore 
to reconnoiter. 
They returned 
very soon with the 
information that 
the port was Val- 
dese, and that about 
1,000 men were en- 
camped a short dis- 
tance from shore. 
Five women were 
also found there. 
The captain was so 
overjoyed at the re- 





at once. 

To do this he had 
to turn the boat 
about. The passengers were trying to 
get some breakfast at the time and had 
no notice of what was to be done. A 
movement of this kind always creates 
a great lurch, especially in a rough sea, 
and when it occurred al] the passen- 
gers, tables, chairs, eatables and furni- 
ture were piled up promiscuously The 
treatment the writer received in the 





THE BOY GOLD-SEEKER. 


port that he got glo- 
riously drunk inthe 
shortest time possi- 
ble, and ran the vessel ashore with the 
incoming tide, and passengers and car- 
go began to unload at once. 

It was a desolate landing and had a 
desolate outlook, but it was preferable 
to what we left. The Noyo was a 
transportation company’s boat, and they 
knew that no gold had yet been dis- 
covered on the Copper, Tannana and 
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other rivers, and also knew that all 
their promoters and cappers were paid 
to deceive. We were most miserably 
provisioned on the voyage to Port Val- 
dese, but as soon as we landed we found 
that a large quantity of provisions were 
put ashore, and were sold at fabulous 
prices. 

As soon as our supplies were unloaded 
and identified, we pitched our tent on 
fourteen feet of solid snow, and com- 
menced hauling our provisions six 
miles on handsleds to the foot of the 
glacier. Everybody was busy but 
cheerful, preparatory to crossing the 
glacier Here an incident occurred 
that caused considerable excitement. 
A party of three from Montana, got 
into a quarrel amongst themselves and 
two wanted to separate from the other 
and divide up. Thethird, whose name 
was Doctor Tanner, became enraged, 
took his gun, went to the tent and shot 
the other two partners dead. He was 
overpowered and tried immediately. 





APPROACHING THE SUMMIT. HERE 4 SNOWSLIDE BURIED A NUMBER 
OF THE PARTY. TWO BODIES WERE DUG OUT. 
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A KLONDIKE COURT 


was called, counsel provided and a jury 
impaneled. The case was tried fairly 
and impartially: Tanner found guilty 
and hanged on the spot, and was buried 
at low tide on the shore of Valdese Bay. 
Before execution he was asked if he 
wished to pray. He answered no, be- 
cause, he said, he lived a “‘ blank of a 
blank”’ all of his life and would die 
one. 

All here now were preparing to go 
over the glacier and new arrivals com- 
ing in every day. Many were alarmed 
at the undertaking. 

The glacier is seventeen miles to the 
summit and is 5,180 feet high,—a solid 
body of ice, and, in the winter, covered 
with a great depth of snow. There are 
five benches between the base and the 
summit, running from one hundred to 
six hundred feet high. The changes 
in temperature are frequent and some- 
times terrible. Snow frequently falls 
in twenty-four 
hours to a depth 
of ten feet, and the 
whiteness and 
glare is so great 
that no eye can 
stand it even for 
a short time with- 
out being protect- 
ed. Our party had 
only six months’ 
provis ons, conse- 
quently we moved 
with greater ra- 
pidity than par- 
ties provided with 
supplies for eigh- 
teen months or 
two years, and 
were well in ad- 
vance in the expe- 
dition. Westarted 
on the 29th day of 
March and reach- 
ed the third bench 
on the 4th day of 
April, making 
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TWO MILES IN SIX 
DAYS, 


working the greater 
part of the time. We 
climbed, scrambled, 
meandered, worked a 
derrick, block and 
tackle and every oth- 
er means imaginable, 
yet we were going 
only at a snail’s pace. 

In two days more 
we made the fourth 
bench, a distance of 
five miles. Here our 
South-African miner, 
Victor Holman, gave 
out. The high alti- 
tude and the great 
climatic difference 
between South Af- 
rica and Alaska was 
too much for him. 
He reluctantly re- 
turned to the coast and to Seattle. 
We reached the summit on the 20th, 
with all our supplies. The last mile 
was nearly:perpendicular, and we were 
unable to make more than four inches 
tothestep. We were frequently snowed 
under ten to twelve feet, and compelled 
several times to raise our tent to the sur- 
face of the snow to keep us from being 
buried. This wasan ordeal never to be 
forgotten. Ittook twenty-six days ofthe 
very hardest work to travel the seven- 
teen miles to the summit. We had to 
haul our wood for cooking purposes 
from the foot of the glacier, and if one 
was unfortunate enough to be com- 
pelled to buy it, the price would be $1 
to $3 a stick, and so high did we prize 
it, that every little bit not used, after 
cooking, was preserved for future use. 

We now began to descend the glacier 
and reached the timber line, a distance 
of ten miles, in one day. 

It was cheering to us to see the tim- 
ber and be enabled to make fire without 
limit and without price. 

We took up our line of march next 








STAGE FOR WHIPSAWING LUMBER FOR MAKING BOATS. 


morning to Lake Tatekla, supposing it 
to be the direct route to Copper River. 

A Captain West, who was one of the 
leaders and promoters of the expedi- 
tion, was some distance in the advance. 
He claimed to have a knowledge of the 
supposed mining district at the head of 
the Copper River,and to have been 
there before. Soon it was reported 
that the West party were thrown into 
confusion by being carried into an im- 
passable country. Here West was tak- 
en conveniently sick and hurried tothe 
rear by his trusted men,—to Valdese 
and Seattle. 

This saved West from being hanged 
as it was ascertained that he was a paid 
capper for one of the leading transpor- 
tation companies, and did not know 
apy more of the country we were ex- 
ploring than he did of the moon 

About five hundred of the West party 
now turned to the right and followed 
the trail of another party called the 
‘*Fox party,’’ who were going down 
the Klatina River. This river was re- 
ported to be full of rapids. Our party 
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reached it on the 7th of May and found 
the river clear of ice, and it was re- 
ported that the rapids could be passed 
without much danger. 

Sledding was now impossible as the 
snow was gone, so it was decided to go 
into camp, cut down trees, build rafts 
and sail down to the Copper River; 
that being the great objective point 
for the acquisition of gold 

Cutting logs and building rafts was 
now the order of the day and in a short 
time the river was covered with a fleet 
of rafts. Our party built two rafts large 
enough to carry all our supplies, and 
were fourth in the advance. The 
knowledge Lacquired of boating around 
Thompson’s Bend and shooting the 
chutes in Crocker Woods, at home, was 
not sufficient to enable me to shoot the 
rapids now ahead of us. We reached 
them unexpectedly, and were knocked 
about amongst rocks and currents at a 
velocity of about fourteen milesan hour. 

The first five rafts that entered were 
dashed to pieces. We succeeded in 
throwing a rope ashore and getting it 
hitched around a tree, which saved us. 
All the rafts were now pulled for the 
shore and abandoned after landing the 
supplies. Again we had to fall back on 
our sleds. Fortunately we found snow 
enough on the bank of the river for 
two miles further. Here the snow gave 
out entirely and we went into camp 
again—now with the intertion of build- 
ing boats enough to carry us to the 
Copper. ; 

We sent trusty guides from here to 
the Copper River, who reported that no 
rafts could float on the river, as the 
rapids were at least twenty miles and 
very rocky. 

All hands were busily engaged in boat- 
building. Frames for whipsawing logs 
were erected everywhere. The trees 
were tall and smooth, but not large. 
Everyone was yet hopeful that gold was 
nearly in sight and all difficulties were 
easily surmounted. Boats of all de- 
scriptions were being built with great 
rapidity. 
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We were visited here by two Indians 
of the Siwash tribe, from the Copper 
River, the first we had seen in the ter- 
ritory, and they informed us we were 
seventy-five to one hundred miles far- 
ther north than we expected. They 
were small in stature and weakly in 
appearance. They would not lie or 
steal and were professed Christians.* 

The information we most desired to 
get they seemed to know nothing about. 
They knew nothing of any gold country 
and had none themselves. This was 
looked upon with suspicion, but it was 
very plain after we ascertained the 
truth They seemed to be much in- 
terestcd in me, I being 


THE FIRST WHITE BOY 


they ever saw. They examined the 
freckles on my hands and gave me 
a special invitation to visit them on the 
Copper River. They remained for din- 
ner, examined our boats and tools care- 
fully and expressed a doubt of our boats 
being able to sail the remaining twenty- 
five miles of the Klatina River. 

After remaining here two weeks, 
boat building, the greater number be- 
gan to move downtheriver. Our party 
left at-noon, May 26th. The first day we 
came near losing our largest boat and 
our supplies. We then tied a rope to 
the prow of the boat, with one man in 
the stern to guide it along the shore, 
other parties holding the rope on shore. 
In this way we were saved from the 
rocks and eddies, and made the re- 
mainder of the journey—twenty miles 
—in twelve days, in safety. During 
this short trip five to six hundred boats 
were swamped and shipwrecked. When 
we reached the Copper we found about 
fifty people at the junction of the 
Klatina and they had named the place 
‘‘Copper Center.’’ In a few days thou- 
sands were here and were going out 
prospecting in all directions. 

(* Ep. Note—The author originally wrote 
this sentence: "They would nut lie or steal, 
and yet they professed to be Christiaus,”’ but 


he at once saw the impropriety of that form 
of statement and changed it.] 
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Our party decided to go to the head- 
waters of the Copper River, supposing 
its source to be in the mountains, and, 
consequently, that prospects would bet- 
ter. We loaded one boat with thirty 
days’ provisions in packs, tied a rope 
again to the prow, pulled it up the river 
from the shore where possible; when it 
became impossible, we took to the water, 
sometimes waist deep and extremely 
cold. Rowing was impossible, on ac- 
count of the rapidity of the stream, the 
velocity being twelve to 
fourteen miles an _ hour. 
The first day we made eight 
miles to the mouth of the 
Tastina River. Here we 
found several tents on both 
sides of the river. These 
people were a part of the 
‘*West’’ party, who forced 
their way down this river 
from near Lake Tatekla. 
Prospectors found no sign 
of gold here, so we contin- 
ued our journey north next 
morning. Ina few miles we 
reached an embankment 
several hundred feet high 
on one side of the river, 
running up from the wa- 
ter’s edge Here we had 
to take a tack. Mr. Priebe 
and myself volunteered to 
take the boat across the 
river and go up on the other 
side. Mr. Brennan,to guard 
against accident, took out 
a number of the packs and 
carried them over the mountain, the 
other four members assisting him. 
Priebe and I were carried down stream 
about a mile and a half while crossing 
the river before we could land. The 
bank being brushy there, we had to pull 
through the water two or three miles. 
We then crossed the river to the other 
side, meeting the other members of our 
party. We made slow progress this 
day, but made ten miles the next, 
where we found a camp of about fifteen 
men prospecting, but without success, 


and they left for Mount Tillman, Drum, 
Sanford and Wrangel. We decided to 
continue to the headwaters, but it 
looked as if our provisions might run 
low before getting there, so Mr. Bren- 
nan sent Priebe, Percy, Taggart and 
myself back to ‘“‘Copper Center”’ for 
more provisions. While there was a 
feeling of discontent everywhere, we 
determined to hold out for a time 
longer. Brennan and Malby pushed on 
to the headwaters with thirty days’ pro- 





CAMP ON THE KLATINA RIVER. 


visions, with the understanding that in 
case we did not come back they would 
return before running out of provi-ions. 

Pat. Taggart and myself returned on 
foot, and the other two returned in the 
boat, to Copper Center.’ Pat and I 
walked until 2 o'clock at night, when 
we laid down in our blankets in a pour- 
ing rain until morning; then started 
for camp, which we reached that day. 
Our boat reached camp before us. Next 
day we pulled our boat ashore, end had 
it caulked and provisioned again. 
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DEATH OF A BRAVE COMRADE. 


Here poor Pat. was taken sick. The 
continual hardships,—he being always 
ready to do more than his share,— and 
the exposure the previous night, was 
too much for him. He sickened so fast 
that I was compelled to remain with 
him, and the other two men were una- 
ble to return with the boat. So 
we were forced to abandon Brennan 
and Malby altogether. Prospectors 
were now coming in from Tillman, 
Wrangel, Sanford and Chittenau River 
in large numbers every day, bring- 
ing nothing but discouraging reports, 
throwing the camp into despair and im- 
pressing every one with the belief that 
we were the victims of cruel transpor- 
tation fiends. 

Provisions began to decline in value, 
flour went down from $15 per sack to 
$1 or $2; everything else in proportion. 
New arrivals were still coming in by 
the hundred every day. 

The salmon were now running up the 
river, and for the present every one 





A COURAGEOUS WOMAN OF THE PARTY AND A CUB BEAR THAT 
LIVED ON WHISKY AND WILD HONEY. 
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was bent on salmon catching. With 
instructions from the Indians we made 
willow baskets about twenty inches 
deep and eighteen inches in diameter; 
tied a long pole to the basket, dipped it 
in the river and pulled it down stream 
rapidly, and the trick was done. Hauls 
of ten- to twenty-pound salmon were 
frequent. Salmon stewed, broiled and 
baked were every-day dishes. We even 
built platforms along the river to facil- 
itate the work. 

The weather was now delightful, and 
the flowers beautiful and profuse and 
of great variety, but strange to say, 
without the leastodor. The mosquitoes 
were the only trouble we had to contend 
with now, and they were terrible—their 
size and ferocity can hardly be imag- 
ined. 

Our president, Mr. Brennan, re- 
turned from the headwaters of the 
Copper River on the 27th of June, with 
Mr. Malby, without any evidence of 
gold, but having suffered many hard- 
ships. 

They found the country wet and im- 
: passable, and that the 
river had its source 
and was fed by gla- 
ciers instead of moun- 
tains with gold for- 
mations. Their pro- 
visions were entirely 
run out before reach- 
ing camp. 

Our friend Pat was 
now dying of blood 
poisoning, having 
grown worse contin- 
ually since he was tak- 
en sick. He showed 
evidence of being 
pleased when he saw 
that our president 
had returned, but he 
sank rapidly and died 
onthe 28th. We broke 
up one of our boats 
and made him a cof- 
fin. Nine men from 
among his personal 
friends bore him on 
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their shoulders some 
distance from the 
camp and buried him 
in a pleasant spot, and 
erected a rude monu- 
ment to his memory. 
Peace be with him! 
No braver or more 
generous Man was 
ever laid to rest in 
Alaska. 

The Indians were 
now constant visitors 
and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of our peo- 
ple. Having provi- 
sions to ‘‘ burn,’’ we 
were able to give 
them plenty, some- 
thing they much 
needed, but in no 
case did they seem 
to want to take any- 
thing net given to 
them. Even the 
wreckage they put 
away and cared for. I had a good op- 
portunity to become familiar with their 
character, habits and customs. 

The two weeks I was caring for my 
friend Taggart, they were with me 
every day. 


THE INDIAN KING, 


On invitation, with three others, I 
went ten miles to visit the head chief 
‘*Nicoli.’’ When we reached his place 
we found him astride of the ridgepole 
of his hut smoking, and intently watch- 
ing his people, who were fishing along 
the bank of the river. He was of small 
stature, about 55 years of age, and was 
dressed in black slouched hat and an 
abbreviated black coat, that was once 
much longer. When he became aware 
of our presence, he slid down very rap- 
idly, and greeted us cordially and be- 
gan to explain that it was necessary for 
all his people to be very diligent dur- 
ing the fishing season, fish being their 
exclusive food during six months in the 
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VALDESE ON THE RETURN OF THE PARTY —SALOON, DIST LERY, 
DRUG STORE AND HOTEL. 


year, and in view of the fact that many 
canneries are being built on the coast, 
and of the many devices for catching 
fish at the mouth of the Copper, the 
salmon were prevented from going up 
the river, especially the large fish, He 
said the situation is becoming more 
critical every year, and it is so serious 
that he sees his people threatened with 
extinction, and the only alternative left 
is for him to move to the coast and 
enter into a closer commerce with the 
white people. 

He has four villages on the Copper, 
about fifteen miles apart, each under a 
chief. He has absolute power over 
the whole. He makes few laws, but 
they are severe. Anyone found guilty 
of theft three times, is put to death. 
Their religion is also very simple, and 
is a mixture of paganism and Christian- 
ity. They believe and practice many 
of the commandments; are opposed to 
lying and stealing especially. 

He related to us the visit of Lieuten- 
ant Allen when exploring the Copper 
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and Yukon Rivers; he had only three 
men aad was the first man that ever 
crossed through Mantasa Pass in the 
Alaskan .Mountains. We dined with 
him on a potof boiled salmon—every 
one helping himself—and thanked him 
very kindly for the entertainment and 
extended a general invitation to him 
and his people to come and make us a 
formal visit. 

Before Jeaving he congratulated me 
on being the first white boy that ever 
entered that territory. I told him I 
hoped it would be many generations 
before another victim would be found. 

When we returned to our camp it 
was the third day of July, and a report 
prevailed that we were at war with 
Spain, which stimulated a desire for a 
big fourth of July celebration. We had 
a band (of two pieces) that played all the 
national airs, had a couple of thousand 
men engaged in all kinds of athletic 
sports— baseball, jumping, etc.—and 
had a good many patriotic speeches of 
no mean order. Having daylight for 
twenty-four hours at this time, it can 
be seen that our celebration was well 
sustained. 

Celebration over, the question now 
was what to do—whether to prospect 
longer, or return. It was reported that 
it was now impossible, or would be soon, 
to return over the glacier, and it was 
out of the question to go down the Cop- 
per, on account of the big canon. 

Our party decided to return at once 
to the glacier and make the effort. Mr. 
Malby at the last moment decided to 
remain until a few hundred men who 
were out prospecting, reported. 

The president, Mr. Brennan, Priebe 
and myself shouldered our packs 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Percy left some time before. We aban- 
doned our outfit here and returned with 
only provisions enough to last us a few 
days and some trinkets we picked up, 
in all about seventy pounds each. 

We reached Lake Tatekla in a day 
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and a night. We were then rowed 
across to the head of the lake in eight 
hours, and now for the foot of the gla- 
cier, nineteen miles. This was a dread- 
ful trip, and we suffered terribly. On 
our outward trip everything was frozen, 
and the traveling was reasonably good. 
Now everything was marsh, swollen 
streams and flooded country, with any 
amount of down timber. Here we be- 
came so exhausted that we had to throw 
away everything except what we wore 
and one blanket and a little bit of cof- 
fee. I held on to my gun, which saved 
my life later on. 

We reached the foot of the glacier in 
the afternoon, and rested until twelve 
o’clock at night, when we organized a 
new party of twelve men. We found 
two of the women of the first expedi- 
tion here with their party. 

They were a little the worse for wear, 
though yet cheerful, but would not re- 
cross the glacier until colder weather 
and snowcame. We partook of a little 
coffee and began to ascend at once. 
We had but one life-line, and began to 
cross diagonally from right to left, un- 
til we met a large crevice at its widest 
end. We then returned along the crev- 
ice to its narrowest end, where we 
crossed it. After one or two experi- 
ences of this kind, we reached the sum- 
mit about noon, tired and hungry. 

Being a dangerous situation and hav- 
ing no shelter, we moved down the 
glacier as rapidly as possible, and got 
along nicely for two miles. Here the 
crevices became numerous and travel- 
ing extremely dangerous. The large 
bodies of snow had been washed down 
during the summer, and it looked like 
a skeleton of the former glacier, but a 
thousand times more dreadful and dan- 
gerous, on account of the large number 
of yawning crevices. We moved on 
slowly. I had my gun slung at right 
angles at my hip, and was traveling 
over a small body of thin, frozen snow. 
All at once the snow gave way under 
my feet and down I went. My gun 
caught at both ends on the sides of the 

















crevice. Half paralyzed, I clutched it 
and held on until I was rescued. I 
shudder now when I think of that 
chasm, at least a mile deep, and eter- 
nity at the bottom of it. 

We now took up the life-line but had 
not gone far when one of our pack dogs 
went down as I had done. 


ANOTHER DEATH. 


Our situation was now alarming, and 
fear was depicted on every man's 
features. A few miles farther on and 
after passing the 
third bench, one of 
our largest and heav- 
iest men went down, 
and in his fright he 
let go the life-line in 
an effort to recover 
himself. No help. He 
rolled away to the 
bottom! 

We were now about 
a mile from the foot 
of the glacier, but 
the crevices were so 
wide and so numer- 
ous that we despaired 
of reaching bottom. 
Having had very lit- 
tle to eat or drink for 
several days, and be- 
ing without shelter 
of any kind, we were 
not in a condition to 
hold out very long. 
Finally we could see 
Valdese. With a will 
we set up a good long 
yell, but got no response. Mr. Brennan, 
a Mr. Castle, from Minneapolis, anda 
soldier belonging to Abercrombie’s ex- 
pedition, who got lost somewhere on 
the Copper River, and who joined us 
in crossing the glacier, moved out as 

,volunteers in different directions with- 
out their packs, but could find no exit. 
When Mr. Castle returned he fainted. 

I moved out to the left about 100 
feet and got on the top of a peak and 
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POLING AND TOWING THE BOAT. 
O’CLOCK AT NIGHT. 
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halloaed. I received an answer and 
soon saw two soldiers, who beckoned 
to me to go a short distance to another 
point, where they asked us to let down 
a rope and pull them up, which we did. 
They 


PROVED TO BE OUR RESCUERS. 


The soldier boys, anticipating our 
wants, ordered their cook to prepare 
us a hearty supper, as soon as they dis- 
covered us. Noone could have relished 
it or needed it more than we did. 





PICTURE TAKEN AT ONE 


During the afternoon the soles fell 
from my shoes, then a matter of small 
concern, still the rough ice played 
havoc with my feet and now they were 
bleeding and swollen. Here I got a 
pair of moccasins. We bid our res- 
cuers good-bye and left for Valdese, 
where we arrived about daylight. 

There we found some changes,—sev- 
eral log houses, saloons, drug store, 
hotel and general store, and Captain 
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Abercrombie with a company of regu- 
lars, who were trying to find a pass to 
take their horses und mules inland, and 
who had sent scouting parties in differ- 
ent directions for this purpose. Our 
man, Coleman, was one of those scouts 
who got lost on the Copper and was the 
last to return. About three hundred 
prospectors were watching an oppor- 
tunity to return to civilization. Many 
were stranded and did not have a 
nickel left. 

Next morning we heard a boat whis- 
tle; it proved to be the Protection, one 
of the Pacific Steam Whaling Co.’s 
boats. We engaged passage for Seattle 
at once; bade Valdese and Alaska an 
everlasting farewell, and sailed for 
Juneau that afternoon. At Juneau we 
were transfered to the Alki for Seattle, 
which we reached on the 29th of July 
after a very delightful return voy- 
age. 

The weather was pleasant, the whole 


SWEET IDLENESS. 






Pacific coast was covered with fishing 
vessels and the scenery was grand. 
Our captain was sober and competent 
and our passage without any startling 
incident. 

Our friend, Mr. Agen, met us at 
Seattle. He was pleased tosee us alive, 
but at first he failed to know us, as we 
looked more like Indians than white 
men. It was a considerable surprise 
when I reached home, for I was not in 
the least expected. 

I wished to congratulate my older 
brothers on their escape, but found they 
were all in the army. One in Porto 
Rico, one in Santiago, and one in San 
Francisco, now gone to Manila. I hope 
the boys may return in as good health 
asIdid. Through all the hardships in 
Alaska I did not suffer one moment’s 
sickness more than from fatigue. I 
haverecovered fully from that and from 
any further ambitions to seek gold in 


" the Klondike. 





SWEET IDLENESS. 


By FLORENCE A. JONES. 


The white doves circle in the sun, 

The grapes lie purpling on the wall, 
A blue mist rests upon the hills, 

And God’s peace broodeth over all. 


Far out upon the cool, brown sands 
The sea creeps in —a tired thing — 

Trailing, in long, slow, aimless sweep, 
Its white foam like a wounded wing. 


I watch the distant sails grow dim 
As idly drifts my boat from shore, 
And sigh, ‘‘O heart, the world is ours; 


With life and love, what need we more?’’ 
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OUR NEW NEIGHBOR, HONGKONG. 


By J. FLOYD COLE. 


N IMAGINARY line carried lon- 
gitudinally through the earth 
from Porto Rico to the Orient would 
terminate in the China Sea, between 
the island of Luzon of the Philippine 
group and the British island of Hong- 
kong. Thus the United States prac- 
tically owns territory on exactly oppo- 
site sides of the globe. 

A coincidence, curious enough to de- 
serve @ moment’s passing’ considera- 
tion, is the fact that the Hawaiian 
Islands, of which we have so reeently 
become possessed, are directly opposite 
the Empire of the Mahdi, in Central 
Africa, now being reclaimed to Egypt 
by British arms under General Kitch- 
ener,-—and so here we see, at one and 
the same time, territory at four exact 
quarters of the globe changing hands, 
for by a moment’s study of the map the 
reader wi!l discover, in following the 
twentieth parallel of north latitude en- 


tirely around the world, that this re- 
gion of the Upper Nile, Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines 
are each one-fourth of the earth’s cir- 
cumferenoce from each other. 

Having acquired the Philippines, 
Americans should naturally be more or 
less interested in our neighboring Eng- 
lish colony, Hongkong, as it is quite 
likely that much of the military estab- 
lishment to be maintained at Manila 
will be patterned from this model. 

In 1842 the island of Hongkong was 
ceded by China to Great Britain. It 
lies se near the mainland of China that 
the strip of water between constitutes 
the world-famous harbor, which varies 
in width from two to five miles. : 

The island is nine miles long east and 
west, eight broad and twenty-six in 
circumference. It lies off the southern 
coast of the rich province of Kwang- 
tung, of which Canton is the capital, 
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and is but a few miles east of the estu- 
ary of the Pearl River on which that 
great city is located. River steamers 
ply daily between Hongkong and Can 
ton, making the trip in about four 
hours. 

The exact geographical location of 
Hongkong is latitude 22°, 164 north, 
and longitude 114°, 84’ east. In its en- 
tire length the island looms high out 
of the water, being rough and moun- 


tainous, rocky and uninviting. Its 
highest point rises 1,825 feet above the 
sea level 

At the base of this mountain, near 
the western extremity of the island, on 
the north side, lies the city of Victoria 
(universally though erroneously called 
city of Hongkong). 

Well do I remember the lovely June 
night upon which, for the first time, I 
entered this -harbor of Hongkong. 
Being a moonless night, the brilliant 


splendor of the myriad of gas and 
electric lights, banked up terrace upon 
terrace from the praya, which extends 
miles along the water front, high up 
the steep hillside, remains still a re- 
freshing memory. 

Scarcely had our anchor chains ceased 
rattling through the hawee pipes when 
the clear, sweet notes of a weil-played 
silver cornet followed the report of the 
nine o’clock gun, and the mellow vibra- 





VICTORIA, HONGKONG, 


‘ tions of ‘‘Come, Put Me in My Little 


Bed ” floated softly to us across the ex- 
panse of starlit water that separated us 
from our flagship. There was a very 
general appreciation of the melody, but 
the assurance conveyed by the tune 
that friends were near, meant much 
more to those of us who were journey- 
ing for the first time so far from Amer- 
ica. The morning found our gunboat 
in the midst of a fleet of war ships— 
four United States and nine of other 
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nationalities. We learned, also, that 
the cornet solos, rendered nightly by 
the bandmaster of the U. S. flagship, 
were looked forward to by them all 
with pleasure, und it was bewitching 
music on a quiet night, coming, as it 
did, after the nine o’clock gun,—after 
the clanging of the hour, ‘‘ two bells,”’ 
on ships far and near,—and after the 
shrill whistles of the ‘‘ bos’ns”’ giving 
the signals ‘‘lights out”? and “pipe 


LOOKING WEST. 


down’? had died away into perfect 
quiet,—then, each evening, to have the 
stillness broken by the rich notes of the 
cornet winding out the harmony of 
some familiar air, invariably brought 
forth a storm of hand-clapping from 
all vessels within hearing. 

Hongkong is a popular rendezvous 
for the squadrons of all nations, and it 
would be no particularly remarkable 
occurrence to discover the dignified 
Admirals, commanders of the fleets of 


four of the world’s great powers, enjoy- 
ing a rubber at whist at the Hong- 
kong Club, and perchance others 
lounging near. 

England, France, Germany, Russia, 
Japan, China, the United States and 
Spain, maintain fleets of from six to 
fifteen vessels each in As'atic waters 
at all times, while Italy and Austria 
are frequently represented, and other 
nations occasionally. 





The population of Hongkong is 160,- 
000, five-sixths of whom are Chinese, 
and the other 26,000, it can safely be 
said, are from every part of the world. 
On the shipping in the harbor will be 
found as great a variety of flags as can 
be seen at any other port of the universe. 

Being seven degrees farther removed 
from the equator than Manila, there is 
a difference in the temperature, though 
the general climatic conditions are ap- 
proximately the same. 
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The maximum temperature at Hong- 
kong is 90° and the minimum, 50°. The 
average summer heat, 84°, winter, 68°. 

Vegetution, where given any chance 
whatever, among the rocks, is very 
luxuriant, and Victoria has some en- 
trancingly beautiful botanical gardens. 
In these public gardens the military 
and civic bands give frequent moon- 
light concerts—rare treats, too, combin- 
ing, as they do, the soothing influence 
of music, the delicate perfume of rare 
tropical flowers, the comfort of easy 
bamboo lounges, the magnificent view 
of the city and harbor, and the real 
life masquerade of uniformed and un- 
uniformed people in the unique cos- 
tumes of their native lands, passing 
and re-passing in kaleidoscopic con- 
fusion. 

Sedan chairs and jinrikishas, the 
popular conveyances, are comfortable 
and inexpensive, and better adapted to 
the country than other vehicles. A 
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riksha coolie will draw you at a run 
for an hour in his miniature carriage 
for 20 cents, and sedans are but a trifle 
more ea pensive. 

From Victoria Peak (the mountain 
back of the city) a magnificent view is 
to be had in all directions, and ap- 
proaching vessels are signaled from 
the station there to the city below, 
hours before they enter the harbor. 

There was not a plot of ground on 
the entire island level enough for a 
race course when John Bull came into 
possession of it, but he soon filled ina 
valley and laid out an exceptionally 
fine track with all that appertains 
thereto. 

Not far from the race course is the 
cemetery, known throughout the Orient 
as ‘Happy Valley,’ and it, in reality, 
is a veritable dream of tropical loveli- 
ness. 

There are military and civic hospitals 
perfectly equipped, and the ‘‘ Meanee,”’ 
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an old-time gun-deck frigate, has long 
been ‘‘ housed in’’ and used as a hos- 
pital ship out in the bay. Not far from 
the ‘‘ Meanee’’ lies at anchor the old 
‘Victor Emanuel,’ a frigate of war 
that was in its prime fifty years ago, 
also housed in and used as a receiving 
ship by the navy department. 

The political affairs of.the island are 
administered by a Governor-General. 

The circulating medium is the Mex- 
ican dollar, adopted throughout China 
owing to the weird designs on the coin 
more than for any other reason. Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Bank bills, based 
on the same standard, are largely used 
for convenience. 

Counterfeiting of the Mexican dollar 
is carried on to such an alarming ex- 
tent that each business house employs 
a “schroff’’ whose sole duty it is to 
sound the silver dollars that are taken 
in, and pass upon their genuineness. 
Each individual, however, necessarily 
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PRAYA CENTRAL, HONGKONG. 








becomes his own ‘‘schroff,’’ and one 
soon acquires considerable dexterity in 
running a stack of dollars through the 
hands, balancing each in turn upon the 
end ofa finger, lightly tapping it with an- 
other. The ear soon learns to detect the 
jingle of the good and the spurious coin. 

In this land of almost uninterrupted 
sunshine the British government main- 
tains a military force, rarely less thun 
four regiments strong, one of them be- 
ing ‘‘Sikhs’’ from India. 

The island is well fortified and al- 
though the batteries and redoubts are 
invisible to those approaching by the 
sea, yet the eighty-ton guns are there, 
nevertheless, and are well manned. 

The architecture at Victoria is chur- 
acteristic of its mixed inhabitants. The 
central portion and principal business 
and residence district is easily recog- 
nizable as European, but Wan-Chi, the 
eastern, and Tai-Ping-Shan, the west- 
ern portions, are decidedly Asiatic 
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The barracks are fine stone structures 
of three floors, and are commodious, 
eomfortable and convenient. The offi- 
cers with their families are luxuriously 
housed and suites of rooms are provided 
for enlisted men who are married. It 
is my impression that the gdévernment 
furnishes transportation to the families 
of its enlisted men. 

! Undoubtedly many men of the Ameri- 
¢an army now at Manila will elect to 
Stay there for years, and there is no 
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used, and there are various ways in 
which the small compensation of the 
soldier can be augmented. Then, again, 
they are allowed to buy clothing, pro- 
visions and stores of all kinds from the 
government at wholesale —a great sav- 
ing over regular retail prices. Tbere 
are many enlisted men in the army at 
Hongkong who work at their various 
trades during off hours and are accu- 
mulating snug little fortunes. 

The barracks are provided with mod- 





CHINESE DWELLINGS, TAI-PING-SHAN, HONGKONG. 


reason why their wives, and the sweet- 
hearts who wish to become their wives, 
should not be accorded the same privi-* 
leges as are enjoyed by the families of 
the ‘‘Tommy Atkinvses’’ of England. 
Isn’t it quite possible that when Unvle 
Samuel gets firmly established at Ma- 
nila he will send over a few transports 
with the better “‘seven-eighths’’ of 
many of his ‘‘ Jimmy Greens?”’ 

The regu'ar army ration is more than 
enough for one person when judiciously 


ern conveniences and the health and 
comfort of ali are most carefully looked 
after. There are well-stocked libraries 
and reading-rooms, gymnasiums, bil- 
liard rooms, bowling-alleys, sea baths, 
tennis courts, football and cricket 
grounds, and carefully conducted ‘‘ can- 
teens,’’ where refreshments are served 
at bottom prices. Excellent Manila 
cigars can be bought here at from $8 to 
$12 per thousand. A pot of good Eng- 
lish ale, at the canteens, costs but two- 

















pence, and all other beverages in pro- 
portion. 

There is a decided leaning toward 
conviviality in this city of Victoria and 
the most popular man is apt to be he 
whose servant can mix the best cock- 
tail. 

Aside from the military forces at 
Hongkong there is a large and well- 
equipped navy yard which is the base 
of supplies of a squadron of peerless 
British war ships that constantly patrol 
the coasts of Asia. 

Thousands of Chinese families live, 
for generations, upon the water, having 
and caring for no more substantial 
habitation than the small junks and 
sampans that carry on a freight or 
passenger traffic in the harbor. 

In Hongkong harbor Admiral Dewey 
assembled the now historic fleet, pre- 
paratory to his descent upon the Spanish 
squadron at Manila. Mirs Bay, to 
which he repaired when the strict rul- 
ing of international law would allow 
him to remain nolonger at Hongkong, 
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CHINESE SAMPAN (BOAT) WOMAN. 


is but a few miles northeast of the 
island, and he was practically as well 





ENGLISH BARRACKS, HONGKONG. 
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served there from Hongkong as though 
he had not been forced to move 

It is possible to fit out any kind ofa 
maritime expedition from Victoria. 
The great warehouses along the water- 
front, or praya, are stocked with un- 
limited nautical stores. The tarry 
smell of cordage, great rolls of canvas, 
piles of cases of canned and bottled 
goods and immense stacks of bags and 
boxes denote the presence of the ship 
chandlers, the compradores and steve- 
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government of China to build a rail- 
road through the rich and densely popu- 
lated country north from Hongkong 
and Canton to Nganking, on the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, where it will cross another 
line from Shanghai to the west. Con- 
tinuing north the road should cross the 
Yellow River at Kaifung, thence on to 
Peking and around the Gulf of Liau- 
tung to Niuchwang on the Liau River. 
Here the great trans-Siberian railway 
wiil be crossed as it reaches down to 
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PARADE GROUND, HONGKONG. 


dores, while anchors, chain cable, wire 
rope and heavy hawsers, as well as all- 
manner of nautical gear and fittings are 
everywhere in evidence. 

In 1860 a strip of the mainland, op- 
posite Hongkong, which embraces the 
town of Kowloong, was ceded to the 
British. Here are located the dry- 
docks, slips and ship yards. 

The time cannot be very far distant 
when some fortunate corporation will 
secure permission from the imperial 





Port Arthru. From Niuchwang the 
line will continue down through Corea, 
via Seoul, to Fusan on the southeast 
coast. From Fusan to Nagasaki, Japan, 
would be but a four hours’ trip by 
steamboat, and Nagasaki is already 
connected by rail with Yokohama. 
When this railroad is completed and 
connected, from Hongkong west 
through Burmah, India, Persia, and 
Turkey, with Europe, it will be po sible 
to trip around the world in forty-seven 
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days—twenty-five on the 
water and twenty-two on 
land. 

Hongkong is purely a 
mercantile colony. and 
colcssal fortunes have 
been and are being 
amassed by merchants 
here in trade with China, 
and this trade, as yet, has 
but scraped the crust of 
the great empire of 400,- 
000,000 people, who are a 
thousand years behind the 
age. but who are as ca- 
pable of becoming mod- 
ernized at a single bound 
as were the Japanese. 

Manila will soon be 
America’s distribut'ng 
point in the East, and it 
will be greatly to our gain 
if we can be instrumental 
in inducing the Chinese 
to open their country to all, instead of among s*lfish individual powers. There 
allowing themselves to be parceled out then will be unheard-of opportunities 


HONGKONG SMALL-FOOT GIRL. 
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for American manufacturers and job- 
bers to extend their trade. 

When, in China, railroads shall sup- 
plant the wheelbarrow, the pointed 
stick will give place to the steel plow; 
the ox, the ass, and the woman, who 
now toil in harness together in that 


A CHILD'S PRAYER. 


benighted land, will be relieved by 
steam and the dynamo; the mill-sweep 
will disappear before the patent rollerin 
the manufacture of flour, and no longer 
will lumber be made with cross-cut 
hand saws, nor will delicate brocaded 
silks be woven on hand looms, as now. 


CHINESE TEMPLE (JOSS HOUSE). 


A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


By Ione G. DANIELS. 


Serene I lay me down to sleep, 

I know that God my soul will keep; 
I cannot die, but joyous wake, 
Again the Bread of Life to take. 
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BATTLE OF SHILOH. 

s that formed a part of the “ last line” about one-third of a = 
A photograph taken a few days after the battle, and before the guns we 
renoved from their Pattic position. Loaned for this work by Colonel Cornelius Cadle, Chairman of the Shiloh 
Natioaal Military Park Commission. % 


Showing the batter: of poaness siege 
from the Landing, April 6, 1862 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 
(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

E HAVE seen that Nelson’s divis- 

ion was the only portion of 
Buell’s army that reached Savannah 
on the 5th of April. The other divis- 
ions did not arrive there until the 6th 
and 7th. And none of them, except a 
portion of Nelson’s division, arrived at 
Pittsburg until late in the night of April 
6th—between 9 o’clock P. M., and day- 
light on the morning of the 7th. 

Let us, therefore, inquire how many, 
and at what exact time the first contingent 
of Nelson’s division, did arrive on the 
battlefield, and to what extent, if at all, 
did it contribute to the Confederate 
repulse that evening. 


General Buell tells us in his report 
thit General Nelson arrived on the 
evening of the 6th with Colonel Am- 
men’s brigade, but he does not give 
the hour of arrival. 

General Nelson says: 

“T left Savannah at 1:30 P. M., on 
Sunday, April 6th, and marched by 
land to the point opposite Pittsburg 
Landing. I achieved the distance 
in four howrs.”’ 

‘*Four hours,’’ added to 1:30 fixes 
the time of his arrival ‘‘ at the point op- 
posite Pittsburg Landing,” at 5:30. 

An hour was spent in cutting a 
road down the bank and crossing the 
river. 
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General Nelson goes on to say in his 
report: 

‘The gallantry of the Thirty-sixth 
Indisna, supported by the Sixth Ohio, 
under the able command of Colonel 
Ammen, commanding Tenth brigade, 
drove back the enemy and restored the 
line of battle. This was at 6:30 P. M., 
and soon after the enemy withdrew, 
owing, I suppose, to the darkness.”’ 

This shows Colonel Ammen in com- 
mand of these advanced forces at the time 
they took position and attacked the 
enemy ‘at 6:30.’? That was sunset 
on April 6th. 

We shall all agree, then, that Colonel 





THE OAK UNDER WHICH GENERAL JOHNSTON WAS MORTALLY 
WOUNDED—WITH GOVERNMENT TABLET—SHILOH 
BATTLEFIELD. 


Presented to the author by a Southern gentleman who rays in present 
ing it: “ lama‘ Johnny’ who admired and respected Grant.” 
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Ammen and the other Colonels of the 
regiments of his brigade, can tell more 
precisely what events occurred, and 
when. 

Colonel Ammen says that when he 
arrived at the opposite side of the river 
he sent Colonel Grose and part of the 
Thirty-sixth Indiana regiment across 
first; that he waited to send over the 
balance of the Tenth brigade; that the 
boats were so crowded with stragglers 
that ‘not more than three or four com- 
panies could be crossed at a time.’’ 
Then he crossed and found the Thirty- 
sixth Indiana ‘‘ waiting oo the bank.’’ 
Two or three trips had to be made, and 
this must have occupied 
nearly another hour. 
‘*Here, too, were Gen- 
erals Grant, Buell and 
Nelson, cool and calm. 
General Grant directed 
me to support a battery 
ubout 60 to 100 yurds to 
the left of the road, which 
was done as soon as the 
line could be formed, 
probably in three or four 
minutes.”’ 

This position was tak- 
en near seven «clock. 
Ammen says it was 
‘*dusk.’”? And this po- 
sition was not back from 
the river towards the 
heavy batteries, but was 


suuth from the landing, 
‘*behind the crest of a 
hill, the left protected 
by a deep ravine and 
baving water in it, the 
right about 300 yards 
from the landing.”’ 
‘‘The rebels kept up 
the attack from a quar- 
ter to halfanhour. We 
had one man killed.’ 
This was a point of land 
terminating at the ra- 
vine, south of the land- 
ing, up the mouth of 





up the river Lank and’ 
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AT PITTSBURG LANDING, TENNESSEE. 


tream (right) is the * Ty ” dispatched by the Cincinnati Sanitary Commission 
re  Rigreas,” Grant’s headquarter’s buat. A photograph 


The steamer farthest 


up 8 
with stores for the wounded. The next steamer is the “ 
taken a few days after the battle, and loaned the author by Colonel Cornelius Cadle, chairman of the Shiloh 


National Military Park Commission. 


which the gunboats were firing, and 
not in the direction of the heavy bat- 
teries. These were 600 to 700 yards west 
of the landing. In another report Am- 
men says he had ‘‘one man killed and 
one man wounded ”’ after taking posi- 
tion in line. (One man had been killed 
at the landing by a stray shot, which 
could not have come from the distant 
enemy.) 

And this “ battle’? of Ammen'’s men 
lasted ‘‘a quarter to half an hour’”’ he 
says. Other witnesses say the infantry 
firing did not continue five minutes. 
Half a dozen volleys were fired into and 
across the “deep ravine with water in 
it’’ at some cavalry skirmishers, and 
thet was all. 

It will be remembered that Generals 
Withers, Chalmers, Jackson, Stewart 
and all the Confederate infantry officers 
on this part of the opposing lines say 
that their ‘‘ forces were withdrawn out 
of range of the batteries and the gun- 
boats about sunset,”’ at least half an hvur 


before Ammen’s men fired into the ra- 
vine where they had “one man killed 
and one man wounded.” 

We have thus far seen that only a 
part of Colonel Ammen’s brigade 
reached the battlefield at all on the 
first day. Let us not be content with 
generalities—that ‘‘Buell’s army ar- 
rived’? and the like, but diy up the 
exact facts and ascertain precisely how 
many of this one brigade did fire a 
shot. 

Only parts of three regiments of Am- 
men’s brigade crossed the river Sunday 
evening, before dark, viz: The Thirty- 
sixth Indiana, the Sixth and Twenty- 
fourth Ohio; the latter two a little after 
the Thirty-sixth Indiana. Colonel Am- 
men in his report says: ‘‘ On arriving 
at the top of the bank the Twenty-fourth 
Ohio was ordered by General Grant to re- 
pair to a point one-half mile to the right, 
on a part of the line threatened by the en- 
emy. The Sicth was held in reserve.” 

So it turns out that the Twenty-fourth 
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was sent “by General Grant’’ to an en- 

tirely different part of the line, fully 
three-fourths of a mile from the position 
taken by the Thirty-sixth Indiana 
south of the landing; and ‘‘the Sixth 
was held in reserve,’’ and neither the 
Sixth nor the Twenty-fourth fired a shot, 
or had a man killed. 

But we shall not abandon the inquiry 
here, but proceed to ascertain by the 
records, precisely how many men were 
in the Thirty-sixth Indiana regiment 
(‘* Buell’s army ’’) that evening. And 
on this subject we will hear the testi- 
mony of Colonel Grose, of that regi- 
ment. He says in his official report: 
‘*My regiment had the advance from 
Savannah, two companies having been 
left behind on other duty. On arriving 
on the south or west side of the river 
my regiment was formed (the eight com- 
panies almost 400 strong) amid great 
commotion and excitement.”’ 

So at last, by sifting out the facts and 
analyzing them, we find that the de- 
tachment of ‘‘Buell’s army’’ that 
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‘*rescued Grant’s army’’ on the even- 
ing of the 6th of April dwindles down 
to ‘‘eight companies, 400 strong” of 
the Thirty-sixth Indiana! 

If anything further were needed to 
show the farcical nature of that long- 
standing and much-vaunted assumption 
of ‘‘ saving Grant’s army,” it is supplied 
by two facts; first, that the ‘ Thirty- 
sixth Indiana regiment, 400 strong ’— 
(‘* Buell’s army ’’) lost, in this tremen- 
dous fight, ‘‘one man killed and one 
man wounded!’’ And, xecondly, this 
‘*400’’ were in line ‘‘a quarter to half 
an hour” ‘at dusk !’’ 


THE CAUSE OF THE TREMENDOUS 
CANNONADE. 


When the scattered skirmishing pe- 
numbra of the enemy, led by the Eight- 
eenth Louisiana regiment, showed itself 
‘*40C to 500 yards in front of Grant’s 
frowning batteries,” the guns, great 
and small, having unlimited ammuni- 
tion at hand, opened fire, and the gun- 





A BIT OF THE CEMETERY AT SHILOH, NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, IMMEDIATELY 
OVERLOOKING PITTSBURG LANDING. 


Photo by J. C. Donnell. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


boats joining, a most tremendous can- 
nonade followed. There was no large 
force just then menacing them, making 
such a terrific fire necessary, but the 
enemy’s skirmishers had appeared, and 
the Federal officers and gunners could 
not know but the whole Confederate 
army was coming upon them. They could 
not see far into the forest, and the ar- 
tillerists swept the front with a fire 
that quickly drove out everything 
within range. When the Confederates 
began the demonstration, they brought 
up a field battery near the head of the 
ravine, up which the gunboats were 
sending a cross fire; but, as soon as this 
battery opened on the Federal position 
at long range, and had sent a few shot 
over the lines and frightened the new- 
comers and the stragglers near the 
landing, the Federal batteries got 
range of it, and soon d'sabled and com- 
pelled it to withdraw. 

Colonel Pond, of the Louisiana regi- 
ment, relates in his report this pleasing 
incident of war. Hesays: ‘‘ Just after 
the firing ceased Sunday evening, I 
heard cheering at the river below me, 


CAPTURED CANNON. 


evidently proceeding from a large 
force, to which my men responded, 
thinking it to be from their friends; 
and, when the cheering ceased, a band 
played the air of ‘ Hail Columbia’ from 
a boat which was crossing the river.’’ 
This was on the boat crossing Ammen’'s 
brigade. 

If the organized Confederate army 
had withdrawn sometime before the 
Thirty-sixth Indiana had ‘‘one man 
killed and one man wounded,’’ whe 
killed and wounded these two men? 
And what force was it that drew their 
fire into ‘‘a deep ravine with water in 
it’’ about ‘‘dusk,’’ as stated by Colonel 
Ammen? 

The author has diligently searched 
the records, has written to many, and 
has traveled and interviewed more 
than fifty people connected with this 
last demonstration against this part of 
Grant’s lines; and all testimony sup- 
ports the truth of the following official 
explanation and evidence in the Con- 
federate War Records, found in the re- 
port of Colonel A. J. Lindsay, com- 
manding ‘‘ First Mississippi Cavalry.’’ 











His report was made only 
two weeks after the battle. 
He says, in part: 

‘*T arrived with my com- 
mand at the place where 
General Prentiss surren- 
dered and reported to Ma- 
jor-General Polk, who di- 
rected me to take command 
of all the cavalry and go to 
the river to cut off the en- 
emy’s retreat. I was delayed 
a few minutes to collect all 
the cavalry I could. Find- 
ing, amid confusion, I could 
get none except my regi- 
ment (with about 200 pres- 
ent), I moved in that direc- 
tion and reached a Michigan 
battery that had not with- 
drawn, just as it had surren- 
dered. 

‘‘T saw another battery 
across a@ deep ravine, and 
started with thirty or forty 
men to take it, but on coming 
up with the battery found 
myself in the presence of 
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several brigades of the enemy’s in- 
fantry drawn up in line. They fired 
at me, but I managed to get under the 
hill without sustaining any damage. 
I returned to my regiment and pro- 
ceeded toward the river and captured 
six or seven prisoners. I remained 
that night until about 12 o’clock in the 
saddle on picket duty.” 

The “six or seven”’ prisoners were 
stragglers who had failed to get across 
the deep, overflowed creek or ravine 
some distance south and west of the 
landing. 

And this handful—‘‘ thirty or forty ”’ 
cavalry skirmishers,—thus prowling 
about in the ‘‘dusk”’ to see whether 
there was any one behind a field bat- 
tery which was silent just then, consti- 
tuted the last attacking force; and they, 
finding the battery and its supporters 
very much alive, ran away behind the 
hill ‘‘ without sustaining any damage!”’ 

And this was the last ‘‘ tremendous 
assault’’ of the ‘‘ Rebel army ”’ repelled 
by ‘* Buell’s army!” 

Of course, these men under Colonel 
Ammen did their duty—did all that 
was required of them. But there was 
no attack in force and nothing for them 
to do. Grant had more than 5,000 of 
his own infantry behind his line of 
guns under Hurlbut. 

Of this particular point, General 
Grant, who was personally present, giv- 
ing directions to these Ammen regi- 
ments as he tells us, and as they tell us 
in their reports, says in his memoirs: 

“The gunboats Tyler and Lexington, 
Gwin and Shirk commanding, with the 
artillery under Webster, aided the 
army and effectually checked the 
enemy’s further progress. Before any 
of Buell’s troops had reached the west bank 
of the Tennessee, firing had almost entirely 
ceased. Anything like an attempt on the 
part of the enemy to advance had abso- 
lutely ceased. There was some artillery 
firing from an unseen enemy, some of 
his shells going beyond us.” (This was 
the battery that Webster’s heavy guns 
silenced and knocked to pieces.) ‘‘ But 

33 


I do not remember,”’ says Grant, “ that 
there was the whistle of asingle musket 
ball heard.’’ 

General Sherman says of this: ‘‘Gen- 
eral Buell’s troops took no essential 
part in the first day’s fight, and Grant’s 
army,though collected together hastily, 
green as militia, some regiments ar- 
riving without cartridges even, and 
hearing the dread sound of battle for 
the first time, had successfully with- 
stood and repelled the first day’s terrific 


‘onset of a superior force, well com- 


manded and well handled.’’ 

Soon after their arrival, Grant sent 
forward Ammen’s Twenty-fourth Ohio 
regiment (which had gone half a mile 
west upon arrival) ‘‘to ascertain the 
position of the enemy’s lines.’’ The 
Colonel says in his report: ‘‘ Having 
scoured the woods for half a mile to the 
front, and finding no enemy, and the 
shells from the gunboats falling but a 
few feet in front of us, we halted and re- 
mained in that position until midnight.” 
In fact, the combat closed very soon 
after the surrender of Prentiss, and as 
soon as the Confederate army discov- 
ered Grant’s new position and his for- 
midable artillery line, and the shells 
from the gunboats began to sweep up 
through the ravines and explode on 
the battlefield, they withdrew to the 
line where the battle began in the 
morning. 7 

During the night Grant’s army, with 
Buell’s as it arrived, pushed forward 
some distance on the battlefield to the 
line of fire from the gunboats. 


THE SECOND DAY’S BATTLE. 


Scarcely had the fighting ceased in 
the evening when Grant issied orders to 
attack the enemy at daylight. Twenty 
thousand of Buell’s army arrived dur- 
ing the night; also Lew Wallace’s 
fresh division. The army promptly at- 
tacked Beauregard. He was gradually 
pushed back and defeated, and by two 
o’clock began retreating toward Cor- 
inth, leaving the Union army on the 
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ground it occupied before the battle 
began. 

The Federal army lost about 13,000 in 
killed, wounded and missing; 2,100 of 
whom were from Buell’s and 10,900 
from Grant’s army. 

The Confederate army lost about. as 
many; however, General Beauregard 
reported his loss at a little under 11,000. 

The Confederates captured nearly 
thirty guns the first day, and lost 
about the same number on the second 
day. 

On the second day Buell’s ‘‘ Army of 
the Ohio’? occupied the left, and 
Grant’s ‘‘ Army of the Tennessee’’ the 
right, all under General Grant’s com- 
mand. Buell handled his troops on the 
field with caution, but with skill, and 
Grant’s men went into the fight again 
with the energy and pluck of the first 
day, and the fighting was of the same 
general character, but the Confederate 
army, while fighting with a courage 
beyond all praise, was too exhausted to 
continue the combat with the fire and 
spirit of yesterday, and gave way 
steadily from the beginning. 


THE PLAN OF BATTLE. 


On the part of the Confederates, the 
plan was ably conceived, and it was 
skilfully and energetically executed. 
It failed only because the resistence 
was greater than they could overcome, 
and not for want of either skill or 
courage. Skill and courage on the 
Confederate side were met by skill, 
courage and endurance on the other. 

Being unexpectedly attacked, Grant 


had to-confine his tactics to the situa- 


tions as they arose during the day; 
and the manner in which he moved 
his forces on the field after the attack 
began — two of his divisions being far 
in the rear—sending regiments to 
different parts of the line where most 
needed; strengthening first one point, 
then another; restoring broken lines; 
withdrawing exposed detachments to 
new positions; visiting every part of 
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the line through a storm of missiles, he 
kept his army up to the terrible work 
from morning to nearly sunset, with a 
skill unsurpassed and a courage un- 
daunted, sick and lame though he was 
in body. 


THE GUNBOAT SUPPLEMENT. 


It has been said, in derogation of the 
mnerits of Grant’s army, that he called 
the gunboats to his aid. This consti- 
tuted a part of his force as much as 
Lew Walace’s division which he was 
expecting all day, or his tremendous 
battery of reserve artillery behind 
which he retired. Besides this, the 
gunboats did not fire a shot until about 
6. o’clock, and, if they had, they 
could hardly have compensated for the 
10,000 difference in the numerical 
strength of the two armies on the 
field. 

It has been said that, had it not been 
for the aid of the gunboats, Grant’s 
army would have been captured. It 
has been shown that there was no 
strength left in the Confederate army 
to move or break his last line behind 
his batteries. But, it must be borne in 
mind that Grant held the road to 
Crump’s landing, a route so flanked by 
overflowed lands of the creek on one 
side and the river on the other, as to 
be a safe route of retreat. Grant never 
for a moment thought of such a con- 
tingency. 

Badeau sa‘s that when General Buell 
arrived at the landing on a boat on the 
afternoon of the first day, hours before 
avy of his forces arrived, and saw a 
great crowd of panic-stricken strag- 
glers, he asked General Grant, who 
went to meet him: ‘‘ What prepara- 
tions have you made for retreating, 
General?’’ Grant interrupted him at 
once, saying: ‘‘I havn’t despaired of 
whipping them yet.’”’ Buell had not 
been to the front and only judged of 
the situation from the stragglers, mass 
of teamsters and camp followers about 
the landing. 
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INCIDENTS OF GRANT’S FORTITUDE. 


As to Grant’s courage and unshaken 
fortitude amid alarms und discourage- 
ments, another incident, as related by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Putnam of the 
Ninety-second Ohio, who acted as a 
Volunteer Aid on Grant’s staff during 
the battle of Shiloh, must be mentioned. 
He says: 


‘*A group of officers was gathered - 


around General Grant about dusk, at a 
smouldering fire of hay just on top of 
the grade. The rain was falling, 
atmosphere murky, and ground covered 
with mud and water. Colonel McPher- 
son rode up and Grant said: ‘Well, 
Mac, how is it?’ He gave a report as 
it seemed to him, which was, in short, 
that at least one-third of his army was 
‘hors de combat.’ To this the General 
made no reply, and McPherson contin- 
ued: ‘Well, General Grant, under 
this condition of affairs, what do you 
propose to do, sir? Shall I make pre- 
parations for retreat?’ The reply came 
quick and short: ‘Retreat? No! I 
propose to attack at daylight and whip 
them.’ 

‘*T think he believed that this could 
be done, even if the army of the Ohio 
were not at hand, relying upon the help 
of Wallace’s division and on the return 
to their regiments of those who had 
left the field early in the day; also on 
the belief, often expressed and acted 
upon afterwards, that the causes which 
discourage, tire out and conquer the 
spirits of one army will affect the other 
in the same way; and that, in this con- 
dition, the one assuming the offensive 
and making a vigorous attack will be 
successful. 

‘At the time of the last repulse of 
the enemy, no adequate reinforcements 
from Buell’s army had arrived; neither 
had Wallace come up with his five or 
six thousand veterans, nor were his 
whereabouts then known.”’ 

General Sherman says that General 
Grant visited his lines at about 5 
o’clock (as he had done many times 


during the day), and they considered 
the conditions, and ‘‘we agreed that 
the enemy had expended the furore of 
his attack. We estimated our loss and 
approximated our then strength, in- 
cluding Lew Wallace’s fresh division 
expected each minute. He then ordered 
me to get all things ready, and at daylight 
the next day to assume the offensive. That 
was before General Buell had arrived.’’ 
General Grant says: ‘‘So confident 
was I before firing ceased on the 6th 
that the next day would bring victory 
to our arms if we could take the initi- 
ative, that I visited each division com- 
mander in person before any rein- 
forcements reached the field, and di- 
rected them to throw out heavy lines 
of skirmishers in the morning, follow- 
ing with tneir entire divisions and en- 
gage the enemy as soon as found.”’ 


THE STRAGGLERS IN BOTH ARMIES. 


The demoralization in Grant’s army 
has been exagerated and misrepre- 
sented by those who saw only the crowd 
of frightened stragglers, teamsters and 
others at the landing. 

General Buell, in his official report 
in the war office made at the time, said 
when he arrived in the afternoon it 
amounted to ‘*4,000 to 5,000 and was 
greater in the evening.”’ 

General Grant says it was 4,000 to 
5,000. When Nelson came at sundown 
he estimated the crowd at 7,000 to 
10,000. Others put it at 5,000 to 8,000. 
The most reliable estimates put the 
number of stragglers from the ranks at 
6,000. Teamsters, servants, utility men 
and camp followers, who had not been 
in the ranks, increased the number 
2,000 to 3,000; but the greatest actual 
depletion of his fighting force by strag- 
gling any time during the day did not 
exceed 6,000 men, and some of these 
were slightly wounded. More than two- 
thirds of them found their way back 
into the ranks during the night. 

This great crowd of men in the rear 
gave the alarmed imagination at the 
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time, the impression of a rout. The 
crowd was great, it is true,—nearly 
one-fifth of the fighting force; but what 
were the conditions in the rear of the 
Confederate Army? They were cer- 
tainly as bad, and probably worse. An 
ex-Confederate General said to the 
author: ‘‘Yes, the numbers of our 
men who dropped out of the ranks on 
one pretext or another, was astound- 
ing.” Colonel Brown, C. S. A., said 
to the writer: ‘‘We were probably 
nearly as bad off as to stragglers as 
your side was. In the rear of the line 
where the hottest fighting continued 
nearly all day, the numbers were very 
great.”’ 

A Confederate, who was an army 
teamster at the time of the battle, and 
who was halted two miles in the rear 
of Shiloh Church, told the author, in his 
own vernacular: ‘‘ By 7 in the mornin’ 
the fellers began cummin’ along, two or 
three at a time at first, then they kept 
a cummin’ thicker an’ thicker along 
the road an’ all through the fields an’ 
woods, scatterin’ back; some a runnin’ 
without hats, some with guns an’ some 
without guns. Some of ’em said the 
hull army was a cummin’. Others 
said they reckoned the most of ’em 
was killed or captured, an’ they was 
all cut ter pieces. There wus so many 
a gittin’ back, I thought the hull army 
was a cummin’, sure; an’ by dark there 
wus a good many thousand of the 
fellers out there all through the woods 
that were not hurt, only scared.”’ 

Another Confederate, who was an 
ambulance driver in the rear, carrying 
wounded back to the hospital, said to 
me: ‘I saw thousands of stragglers 
in the rear who were nothurt. No, 
not so many as 10,000, but near onto it. 
Lots of ’em hid in the woods or kept 
right on to Corinth all night ” 

Union prisoners saw thousands of 
stragglers hiding in the rear, Or hurry- 
ing away. 

The fearful fighting told as severely 
on the nerves of the Confederates as on 
the Federals. 


General Beauregard, in his report, 
laments the straggling in his army in 
this pathetic tone. After referring to 
the brilliant fighting, he says: 

‘* Prom this agreeable duty, I turn to 
one in the highest degree unpleasant. 
I allude to the fact that some officers 
and men abandoned their colors early 
on the first day to pillage the captured 
encampments; others retired shamefully 
from the field on both days while the 
thunder of cannon and the roar of 
musketry told them that their brothers 
were being slaughtered by the enemy. On 
Monday not 20,000 men on our side 
could be brought into action.”’ 

Col. Jacob Thompson, C. S. A., said, 
in his report: ‘‘Our forces began to 
yield to the {vigor of the enemy’s at- 
tack on our left, and stragglers in great 
numbers came back, and although 
great and unremitting efforts were 
made to rally them, yet the complaint 
of exhaustion was such that it was im- 
possible to rally them only to a limited 
extent.” ; 

General Polk says-in his report, that 
General Cheatham’s division, ‘‘ was 
stopped some time to stop a stampede 
from the front.’’ 

General Hardee says, in his report: 
‘*Tt would be unjust to my brave and 
enduring soldiers, who stood by their 
colors to the end, if I did not mention 
that many straggled from their ranks 
and fell back without orders; 
terrified by the bloody scenes fied - 
ward Corinth. From these causes and 
the casualties of the battle we could 
not, on Monday, form in line of battle 
more than 20,000 men.”’ 

Many other citations could be made, 
but they need not be multiplied. If 
they lost 10,000 in battle on the first 
day, there must have been 10,000 to 
13,000 stragglers, for they had about 
43,000 when the battle began, and only 
20,000 the next morning! 

Beauregard says in his official report 
that: ‘‘The remnant of Grant’s forces 
end of first day amounted to over 20,- 
000, and Gen. L. Wallace’s division, 
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8,000, making him 28,000 strong, added 
to Buell’s 25,000, made the enemy’s 
aggregate force some 53,000 men on 
the second day.’’ 

How completely does this record evi- 
dence dissipate the long standing error 
and popular assumption that Grant’s 
Army of the Tennessee was shattered 
and destroyed on April 6th, and that 
the Confederate Army was intact, un- 
broken, only waiting the morning’s 
rising sun to carry off Grant and his 
Army, after an inglorious and ‘“ un- 
conditional surrender!’’ 


WHY GRANT WAS CONFIDENT SUNDAY 
EVENING OF FINAL VICTORY 
WITHOUT BUELL. 


General Grant’s expectations of final 
victory were reasonable. We have seen 
that the Confederate army had lost 
more than one-half its strength in the 
first day’s battle,— could bring no more 
than 20,000 men into line next morning, 
and these were worn and greatly dis- 
organized. 

Grant went into action with 32,700 
men. He lost, in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, about 9,500 the first day. 
There were stragglers at the close of 
the day, say 6,000, leaving him, under 
arms and in solid contracted line of 
battle that evening, 17,200 — say 17,000 
men. Of the 6,000 stragglers, 4,000 of 
them were back in line before morning, 
making 21,000 Lew Wallace had ar- 
rived on the ground with over 6,000 
fresh veterans, who had been in pre- 
vious battles. This made Grant 27,- 
000 strong of his own Army of the 
Tennessee, and these were in line be- 
fore midnight. Besides this force, 
there were the gunboats, which now 
had the range of the enemy and the 
line of fire up through the ravines, 
over and through which the enemy 
were obliged to pass to attack Grant’s 
line, raking such attacking force in 
flank. Then there were Grant’s heavy 
batteries of nearly fifty guns, in a cen- 
tral, commanding position on his new 


lines,— guns which were not in action 
on the first day until they joined with 
the gunboats in the final terrific can- 
nonade at the close of the battle. Not 
in action before because located in a 
reserve position in rear of his general 
line of battle of the day. 

In this position, and with this force 
and means of defense, is there any pos- 
sible doubt of the complete defeat of 
Beauregard on the following day? A 
careful analysis of all the exact facts 
shows how well founded were Grant’s 
expectations of success, without Gen- 
eral Buell’s forces. 

These facts show that on the morning 
of the first day the Confederate army 
was twenty-five per cent stronger than 
Grant’s army; and, at the close of that 
day, Grant, without reinforcements ex- 


‘cept Wallace, was twenty-five per cent 


stronger than they,—27,000 to 20,000. 
The conditions were exactly reversed. 

The Confederate officers had, by 
brave but very reckless fighting, dashed 
and broken their splendid army into 
pieces. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


General Grant had no general field 
officers to assist him during this terri- 
ble day. The generals of divisions 
were all busy in their respective local- 
ities. Grant, therefore, assisted only 
by his staff, found no rest until mid- 
night After designating the positions 
which Buell’s arriving columns should 
take, and giving orders to all to attack 
the enemy at daylight, he sought shel- 
ter from the torrents of rain in a 
cabin amongst the surgeon’s operations. 
Then, retiring from the sickening 
sight, and from the sound of anguish, 
seated himself in the rain against an 
oak, to gain a little rest and await the 
coming light to renew the horrors of 
that awful Sunday. 


A GREAT BATTLE—A GREAT GENERAL. 


The more the student studies the 
battle and the battlefield of Shiloh, and 
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he forces there in collision, the great- 
er the surprise that Grant’s army was 
not utterly defeated and forced to re- 
treat by noon of the first day. By the 
ordinary rules and chances of battle 
this should have been the result. His 
army, 10,000 less in number, attacked 
unexpectedly in camp, in the open, 
should have been beaten speedily. But 
Johnston, after assailing it for eight 
hours and finding it still unyielding, 
declared, at 2 P. M., that ‘‘it was time 
the battle was won;” and then lost his 
life in leading his troops, who had re- 
fused to further assault so stubborn a 
foe. And yet, at the end of ‘‘twelve 
hours’’ of terrific fighting, Grant’s 
army occupied a stronger position than 
when the battle began. He had fought 


and repelled all efforts to drive him. 


further, and had actually put more 
than one-half the attacking army hors 
de combat. Viewed dispassionately and 
critically, it was a great and a remark- 
able achievement. And notwithstand- 
ing the adverse criticisms which fol- 
lowed, through misrepresentations, 
Grant’s fame as a great commander 
continued to steadily rise throughout 
the world. 

It has been stated elsewhere that the 
character of the battlefield did not per- 
mit the display of any grand strategy. 
And yet this remark has its limitations. 
The tremendous energy, the ceaseless 
activity and vigilance displayed by 
Grant and his staff officers that day, chal- 
lenge our admiration. We find staff 
officer after officer,several times during 
the day, hunting Wallace, five and ten 
miles distant; others crossing the river 
and flying towards Savannah repeat- 
edly to hurry up Buell. From early 
morn until night, in person and by 
staff officers, Grant was up and down 
the lines hid in the forest and smoke 
of battle, heedless of dangers, amidst 
the excited stragglers and advancing 
and retreating armies, rallying, en- 
couraging, ordering. 

Then when the supreme emergency 
came, and his lines were broken, how did 


he meet the crisis? Instead of allowing 
the enemy to advance through his left 
center and isolate Sherman and McCler- 
nand, he threw forward two fresh field 
batteries to hold the enemy in check on 
that part of the field, and, under the 
cover of the fire of these, withdrew the 
two advanced divisions to a new line, 
on which he had ordered his chief of 
staff to concentrate all the reserve and 
retiring artillery, and behind which he 
rallied Hurlbut’s unbroken division 
and all the fragments of the two-disor- 
ganized divisions of W. H. L. Wallace 
and Prentiss; concentrating all on a 
contracted and much stronger line than 
any previously held during the day; 
completely covering both roads in his 
rear to Pittsburg and Crump’s Land- 
ings. To retire his army in orderly ar- 
ray in the face of the enemy, charging 
and repulsing him the while, and 
planting his weary but courageous bat- 
talions firmly and immovably in a new 
and stronger line and maintaining it, 
was a brilliant and masterly perform- 
ance, worthy the best achievements of 
the great masters of the art of war; a 
performance which, in itself, should 
bring any general imperishable re- 
nown,—as a not very dissimilar per- 
formance afterwards at Chickamauga 
brought to General Thomas. 

That this feature of the campaign 
has not been hitherto suggested or 
dwelt upon by historians, does not de- 
tract from its great importance or its 
value. 

This masterly movement has been 
pa-sed over or treated as if it came 
about by accident or by chance. In- 
stead, it was the quick inspiration and 
action of military genius; of the same 
character as his sudden counter move- 
ment which won at Donelson. 

Soon after the battle the writer said 
to one of the soldiers who had been in 
the thickest of the fight: ‘‘ You seem 
to have been badly shaken up over 
there?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he answered, ‘‘the 
whelps attacked us Sunday morning 
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before we had time to say our prayers 
and then they kept us so busy we didn't 
have time to do anything all day but 
profane the Sabbath with loud noises 
and bad words.’’ 

Measurements on the battlefield show 
that Grant’s battery of siege and other 
heavy guns was about 700 yards, or be- 
tween a third and half a mile back from 
the landing; and the right of his army 
under Sherman was 1,500 yards, or over 
three-fourths of a mile from the landing, 
when the battle closed the first day. 





On April 8th Halleck telegraphed 

to the Secretary of War, saying: ‘‘A 
severe battle and peng —— 
yesterday at Pittsburg, Tenn.’ 
** General Pope has captured three gow 
erals, 6,000 prisoners of war, 100 siege 
pieces and several field batteries, with 
immense quantities of small arms, tents, 
wagons, horses and provisions at Island 
No. 10. Our victory is complete and 
overwhelming.”’ 

On the following day, Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, issued an order: ‘That 
the thanks of the Department are given 
to Generals Curtis and Seigel and the 
officers and soldiers of their command 
for matchless gallantry at the bloody 
battle of Pea Ridge, and to Major-Gen- 
erals Grant and Buell and their forces 
for the glorious repulse of General 
Beauregard’s army at Pittsburg, Tenn., 
and to Major-General Pope and his 
officers and soldiers for the bravery and 
skill displayed in their operations 
against the enemy at Island No. 10, on 
the Mississippi Rive .”’ 





Confederate General Jackson was 
something of a wag, and as gallant to 
the ladies as he was brave in battle. 
One of his officers told this joke on him: 
‘*We were retreating before Grant one 
day—well, not retreating exactly, only 
falling back at a pretty lively gait, as 
we were sometimes impelled to do 
rather than make too great a sacrifice 
of the Federals—when General Jackson 


brought up the rear and stopped at a 
house to get some water. Two young 
ladies came out and gave it to him. 
He drank, thanked them, then said: 
‘Young ladies, I feel very sorry for 
you. This war is devastating the 
country, killing our young men, and 
I’m afraid there will be none left, and 
that you will be bound to live old 
maids. It is a sad picture, but I fear 
it is going to be true.’’ Looking up 
and down the road at his fleeing men, 
one of the ladies replied: ‘‘General, 
we don’t think you need to concern 
yourself too much. From the lively 
way your men have been passing all 
day and getting out of danger,we think 
there will be a few left when the war is 
over.’’ The General saluted and gal- 
loped rapidly away.’’ 

This ‘“‘rebel’’ soldier went on to say 
that he had hid 30 cents of silver in an 
old sofa before enlisting. ‘‘ When I re- 
turned home after the war I found the 
old sofa safe and sound, and the money 
all right. I must admit I was surprised 
to find it. This old sofa was about 
all that was ieft, except a stove, 
which happened to be red hot at the 
time the Yankees called—about the 
only thing the Yankees wouldn’t take 
during the war!”’ 





During the battle, on the second day, 
Grant, McPherson and Major Hawkins 
were riding along the front and were 
fired upon by the enemy. General 
Grant says of it: ‘‘The shells and balls 
whistled about our ears very fast for 
about a minute. I do not think it took 
longer than that to get out of range 
and out of sight. McPherson’s horse 
was killed, Hawkins lost his hat, and a 
ball had struck the metal s¢abbard of my 
sword, just below the hilt, and broken 
it; before the battle was over it had 
broken off entirely. All were thank- 
ful that it was no worse.”’ 

As to why Grant did not pursue the 
retreating Confederate army with 
greater persistency, he explains in his 
Memoirs, as follows: 
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‘* After the rain the night before, and 
the frequent heavy rains for some days 
previous, the roads were almost impass- 
able. The enemy, carrying his artil- 
lery and supply trains over them in his 
retreat, made them worse for troops to 
follow. I wanted to pursue, but had 
not the heart to order the men who 
had fought desperately for two days, 
lying in the mud and rain whenever 
not fighting, and I did not feel disposed 
to positively order Buell or any part of 
his command to pursue. Although the 
senior in rank, I had been so only 
a few weeks. Buell was, and had beer 
for some time past, a Department Com- 
mander, while I commanded only a 
district. Had I met him, however, at 
the moment of the last charge I should 
have at least requested him to follow.’’ 

**T rode forward several miles the 
day after the battle, and found that the 
enemy had dropped much, if not all, of 
their provisions, some ammunition and 
the extra wheels of caissons, lighten- 
ing their loads to enable them to get 
off their guns. About five miles out we 
found their field hospital abandoned. 
An immediate pursuit must have re- 
sulted in the capture of a considerable 
number of prisoners and probably some 
guns.” 

Moreover, Halleck had hampered 
Grant with severe restrictions. The 
day before the battle began, anticipat- 
ing Buell’s.approach and out of tender- 
ness or partiality for that officer, Hal- 


leck instructed Grant that ‘‘ Buell will: 


exercise his separate command,”’ except 
in battle. As soon asthe battle ended, 
therefore, Buell’s army was again inde- 
pendent of Grant, and could only be used 
in concert by the grace of that officer. 


WHAT THE CONFEDERATE GENERALS 
SAID OF THEIR CONDITION 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


At 7:30 next morning after the battle, 
(8th) General Bragg reported to Beau- 
regard who had gone to Corinth, say- 
ing: 


‘*Our condition is horrible. Troops 
utterly disorganized and demoralized. 
Road almost impassable. No provis- 
ions and no forage; consequently every- 
thing is feeble. Straggling parties 
may get in to-night. Those in rear 
will suffer much. The rear guard, 
Breckenridge commanding, is left at 
Mickey’s in charge of wounded. Have 
ordered Breckenridge to hold on 
until pressed by the enemy, but he 
will suffer for want of food. It is most 
lamentable to see the state of affairs, 
but I am powerless and almost ex- 
hausted. Our artillery is being left all 
along the road by its officers; indeed I 
find but few officers with their men.”’ 

At2Pp.M. General Bragg again re- 
ported to Beauregard, saying: 

‘*T have just arrived; all are ex- 
hausted. We have labored all day 
trying to bring forward troops, and es- 
pecially to save artillery. The roads 
are horrible. It is impossible for artil- 
lery to get in. The teams are ex- 
hausted. 

‘*T left General Hardee behind in 
command, but the men are exhausted 
and work with no zeal.”’ 

At 2:30 Pp. M., General Breckenridge 
reported from the rear to General 
Bragg, conditions as follows: 

‘* The enemy reported to be advanc- 
ing. Iam getting forward stragglers, 
sick, and wounded as fast as possible. 
; Two regiments of my infantry 
passed through, I suppose, through 
some misapprehension of my orders, 
leaving me only about 1,500 infantry.’’ 

This report was indorsed by General 
Bragg as follows, and then sent forward 


- to Beauregard: 


‘*Respectfully referred to General 
Beauregard. If we are pursued by a 
vigorous furce we will lose all in the 
rear. T'he whole road presents the scene 
of a rout, and no mortal power can re- 
strain it. BRAXTON BRAGG.” 

At 5:45 Pp. M. of same day, General 
Breckenridge again reported conditions 
to General Bragg, who had also re- 
turned to Corinth. He says: 
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‘*T have all sorts of alarms. After 
exploring in all directions, the result 
is, the enemy, in some foree, is a little 
less than two miles in my rear. He 
seems to be cautious, as if expecting an 
attack My troopsare worn out, and I 
don’t th'nk can be relied on after the 


first volley. As wagons come I am 
pushing on the sick and wounded. The 
stragglers are nearly all gone. by 
here.”’ 

Such was the distressed and shattered 
condition of the Confederate Army 
next day after the battle. 


(To be continued ) 





CHIQUITA. 


By ANNA BISHARD. 


N THE shadow of the old cathedral, 

where the sunshine filtered through 

the scarlet creepers, Lopez, the lepero, 
lay resting. 

The sky was without a cloud, and 

blue as the deepest blue of the sea; a 

breeze was coming in little gusts— 


leveling the grasses and rustling the’ 


broad banana leaves, and moving the 
great trumpet flowers on the wall, and 
the bell far up in the steeple was ring- 
ing for early mass, but Lopez was not 
thinking of his morning devotions, he 
was waiting there in the shadow— 
waiting to catch a glimpse of the beau- 
tiful Chiquita, whose dark orbs peep- 
ing from the graceful folds of her black 
mantilla, had set fire to his heart and 
brain. 

But Senorita Chiquita was a lady 
with the old Castilian blood in her 
veins, and Lopez was a lepero, a shift- 
less vagabond; born a thief, reared 
amid the most villainous creatures, he 
was illiterate, he was lazy, he was a 
drunkard; in truth it would be difficult 
to find one redeeming trait in Lopez, 
unless it be his pure, unselfish love for 
the graceful Chiquita. 

He was a being of faulty conditions; 
he drank the fiery mescal, he ate tor- 
tillas, he was dirty, he could almost 
blister the air with curses; his face was 
brown as a parched coffee berry, for 
his complexion had borrowed a good 
deal from the dust of the roads and the 


drifting sands of the barren mesa, and 
again, he belonged to the thieving, 
vagabond class, an accursed lepero, a 
man who lived upon his stealings, 
and carried a dangerous knife in his 
belt. 

This passionate love for Chiquita was 
something like the adoration of a pagan 
for his idol, a devotee for his deity, 
such a distance separated them. In the 
city of Mexico he had had many loves, 
but never like Chiquita. She was far 
above anyone he had ever spoken to; 
her eyes were the most languishing 
eyes he had ever looked into, her voice 
low as the coo of the wood dove, her 
feet, as she moved over the floor—in the 
dance—the most bewildering in their 
daintiness of anything he had fever be- 
held. 

He had met her at La Fiesta Mezi- 
cana,* and oh bliss,had danced with her, 
had been permitted to place his arm 
around her slender waist, and swing 
her through the mazes of a soul-en- 
thralling waltz, keeping time to the 
merry tinkle of the guitar and casta- 
nets. 

Love is a glorious thing, Senor, 

When in the dusk guitars are playing, 


And on the smooth adobe floor 
The dance is swaying. 


* At those annual feast days no social dis- 
tinction whatever is observed, and the veri- 
est peon is at liberty to enter his master’s 
home—to enjoy his hoapieastty, to dance 
with his daughter, and to clink his wine-glass 
with that of the haughtiest Don. 
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to clink his wine glass with that of the 
haughtiest Don. 

Lopez was desperately enamored of 
the fair Chiquita. But, alas, Senorita 
Chiquita was a coquette, and cruel as 
such creatures generally are. She had 
treated him shamefully, giving an 
ounce of hope and a ton of bad treat- 
ment. Still, Lopez did not despair, but 
pressed his suit on every opportunity. 
It was veneration; worship which he 
felt for this divine senorita, a strange 
fascination which caused him to follow 
her with a strange, dog-like perversity, 
hoping for he knew not what. Love in 
this land of tropical skies is a nectar — 
a passionate impulse, a mad delight. 

Chiquita did not attend mass that 
morning; Lopez was disappointed, but 
when all were gone he raised himself 
from the deep shadow, and looked 
about him, like some forest creature 
rising from its lair. 

He was not afraid of anything in this 
life, unless it be the displeasure of the 
priest — that he feared—yet, he would 
lie to him in the confessional. The 
priest had told him that God takes care 
of His own, and he felta sort of satisfac- 
tion in believing himself to be one of 
the elect He observed certain church 
duties; he attended high mass once in 
a twelve-month and paid Jiberally out 
of his stealings, because the good father 
had said his future was in the hands of 
the church, and the more open his 
purse strings, the more certain his 
future salvation, consequently Lopez 
gave lavishly to the Padre Luis. 

He emerged from the shadow and 
stood looking out over the waving 
banana leaves, and farther to the snow- 
crowned peaks towering in the distance. 
He ate a few tortillas and drank an 
extra bottle of mescal, then he directed 
his steps to the cafétal owned by the 
mother of Chiquita. 

Senorita Chiquita, who had a train 
of admirers at her heels, had found a 
novelty in this admiration shown by the 
lepero lover, but finding him so perti- 
nacious, she puzzled her brain to find a 


way to get ridof him. This morning 
he found her dressed in simple white, 
a black mantilla over her glossy hair. 
Lopez, as he approached, gave her the 
morning greeting in a feverish way. 

She had feared him, even while she 
danced with him, and now she shud- 
dered as he talked on in his wild and 
rough way. He described his life in 
the city, the bull fights he had wit- 
nessed, the matadors he had seen gored 
to death, the festivals he had attended, 
the disputes he had had with other 
leperos, and he drew forth his great 
murderous knife and caressed it lov- 
ingly, saying it had been more than 
once dipped in the blood of other leperos 
who were rash enough to differ with 
him. He said every lepero in Mexico 
was afraid of that knife, because he 
was considered the greatest duelist that 
ever fought these bloody encounters 
with knives. 

He talked on, thinking to impress 
Chiquita as he had other women, but 
she grew faint. She had dallied with 
Lopez and she feared him. She trem- 
bled in maidenly terror as he told of 
his crimes, unblushingly. ‘‘Ah, Senor- 
ita Chiquita, this morning I killed a 
snake with twelve rings in its tail,’’ he 
said. . 

A happy thought struck her. She 
would give him an impossible task to 
perform—like the princess in the fairy 
tale—she would send him in search of 
something she believed he could never 
find; so in her sweet-voiced Spanish 
she said, softly: 

‘*T have ever had a passion for rattle- 
snake tails, and [ value them in propor- 
tion to their length Get me a tail 
with thirteen rings on it. Oh, Lopez, 
did I possess such a magnificent trophy 
I would be envied by all other sen- 
oritas!”’ 

‘‘Ah, dulce mia, fairest maid in Mex- 
ico, your cheeks are roses, your eyes, 
diamonds; your teeth, pearls. I will get 
the rings, for Chiquita, remember this, 
I would die for thee!'’ Then, un- 
daunted, he depicted his adoration, his 
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fever of love, his sleepless nights, his 
torture, his anguish. In his mad out- 
bursts there were passion and wild 
imagery, and words of burning fire. 

Although fond of admiration, Chi- 
quita was not pleased by the fierce pas- 
sion shown by the lepero, and she 
laughed in his face. He tried to take 
her hand, but she drew it back with a 
movement of disdain, and said, quite 
coaxingly: 

‘* No, Lopez, not until you bring me 
the thirteen rings.”’ 

His heart sank within him, but still 
he determined to undertake this dan- 
gerous task. What was there he would 
not peril to gain Chiquita, lovely, 
graceful Chiquita? 

‘Yes, dulce mia, I will try to get the 
thirteen rings; I would do anything to 
please the senorita. Come, go with 
me; I love you. I will search all the 
forests; you shall have the thirteen 
rattles. Remember, Chiquita, I would 
die for thee!”’ 

He drew her towards him. 

‘* Base lepero!’’ she shrieked. He 
clutched her arm roughly; his hot 
Mexican blood was up. She felt his 
clasp upon her flesh, and shivered as 
though a reptile had wound its shining 
coils around her quivering body. 

He held her while he flourished the 
blue-bladed knife before her eyes. 
‘*But, if I thought you were false to 
me,’’ he hissed, and his eyes were, it 
seemed, looking into her very heart, 
‘*T would end it thus,’ and hedrew his 
knife blade across her throbbing throat. 

Chiquita knew she was trifling with 
the lepero; she was guilty and now she 
thought her hour had come, when the 
cold steel came against her flesh. She 
uttered a brief prayer, then she sank 
to the ground in a semi-unconscious 
state. Lopez, seeing her fright, looked 
at her with a wondering, devoted look 
in his eyes. 

‘* Adios, my Chiquita, I now go in 
quest of the thirteen rattles,’’ and he 
disappeared among the rustling banana 
leaves. 


The next day Chiquita was sitting in 
the shade of a monstrous passion-flower 
vine. She was thinking about Lopez 
and wondering what the result of his 
search would be, when a young Indian 
appeared before her and drew from be- 
neath his huipile a small basket made 
of yucca fibre. It was filled with roses 
and magnolia blossoms, great creamy 
tea-scented roses, with fragrant breath 
and hearts of reddest blood. 

‘*Lopez he send this,’’ said the In- 
dian, with a broad grin, showing two 
white, even rows of teeth. 

Chiquita raised up the blossoms, 
thinking as she did so, ‘‘Is it possible 
he has found the snake with thirteen 
rattles?” 

She felt faint, and every vein in her 
body congealed with a nameless horror, 
for, if he had, what then? She had 
hoped to give him an impossible task 
to perform. Something to create an 
impassable gulf between them. But, 
lo, at the bottom of the little basket 
was asmall roll of plantain leaves. These 
she untied with a feverish haste, fully 
expecting to find the thirteen rings; 
but no, when the last leaf was taken 
away, ah, hideous thought, there lay a 
man’s finger. It was a pale, sickening 
looking thing, the nail white and death- 
like, the base all thick with clots of 
congealed blood. But, Chiquita un- 
derstood. Lopez was illiterate; he was 
sorry for his action, and knew no other 
way to make amends. So he had cut 
off his finger und sent it to her; he 
knew she would interpret it aright. It 
was @ most horrible, grewsome me- 
mento; a barbaric reparation, but he 
was a lepero, and shea Mexican woman. 

Chiquita had many admirers, lovers, 
if you will,—but while she was amiable 
to all, she loved one José, a hot-tem- 
pered young Spaniard who was jealous 
as Blue Beard. She had showed José 
the finger. He seized it and tossed it 
upon the burning coals, watching with 
savage satisfaction as it sizzled and 
fried and melted away. 

‘* Thus could I consume his body; the 
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devil, the viper, the accursed lepero. I 
will dig out his heart. 1 will see to it 
that he comes here no more,” and he 
fingered the steel-blue blade of his sti- 
letto with grim satisfaction, as his eyes 
wandered far off where the maguey 
fields lay like great bristles upon the 
earth, with wavy lines of heat dancing 
and quivering above them. 

Day after day Lopez traversed the 
fields and the forests, listening for the 
ominous rattling of the rattlesnake. 
His method of slaying the reptile was 
by thrusting a blazing firebrand in its 
face, and as the serpent dreads fire, 
while he stands dazed for an instant, it 
is easy to decapitate him inthe moment 
of confusion. No one understood the 
serpent’s evolutions better than Lopez, 
the strange rustling sound, something 
like the noise produced by shaking a 
piece of parchment, with which they 
move; the rapidity of their motions, 
the almost certain death which results 
from their poisonous bite, yet he sought 
them out Chiquita was the prize. 
Nothing was too dangerous to risk for 
the dark-eyed senorita. 

In point of numbers his success was 
most prodigious, but none contained the 
requisite number of rings. He had 
some with ten and eleven, yes, and the 
one he had told Chiquita about, it had 
twelve, but he knew it was useless to 
lay even this rare find before the senor- 
ita’s shrine. She would be inexorable; 
he felt certain that one with twelve 


and one-half rings would not content 


her. So he kept on, but all his ram- 
blings brought no better results, and 
after weeks of wandering in the maguey 


and banana fields, and through the - 


dark forests where the half human-like 
growths leered up from the twilight 
recesses, and monster vines hung and 
twisted their coils about the cypress 
trees, he grew weary, and at last re- 
solved to present all his rings to Chi- 
quita as a compromise, and see if they 
would not recompense for the one with 
thirteen rings. Therefore, one after- 
noon when the deep red of the parting 


day was painting the roses on the adobe 
wall a richer tone, and making the sky 
and earth all rich with a saffron light, 
Lopez came wading through the yellow- 
tinted flowers and found Chiquita saun- 
tering through the gardens, arm-in-arm 
with her Spanish lover, José. 

As he came near he could see the 
bright eyes, the scarlet lips, the round, 
bare arms. He stopped, he crept back, 
like a wild beast, he looked again and 
this time saw her smiling up at the 
Spaniard. 

‘“*Holy Mother,’’ he murmured, ‘I 
have loved many women, but I adore 
Chiquita.”’ 

He grew pale, the blood seemed to 
leave his swarthy face, and he stared 
ahead of him with a wonderful emotion 
in his gleaming eye. He knew that 
Chiquita had many admirers, but he 
had never imagined such a thing as a 
lover who was allowed to caress her in 
the open garden. 

José and Chiquita walked on seem- 
ingly wholly absorbed in eacb other’s 
company. Lopez Jooked again witha 
dazed questioning Asthey neared the 
spot where he was secluded, there was 
a rustling sound in the ferns and just 
then the alert ear of Lopez caught the 
loud and sonorous sound of the rattle- 
snake. He listened, and then his eye 
saw just at the side of the path, a mon- 
ster snake gliding among the tall ferns; 
its eyes were gleaming with an intense 
fire, its bifurcated tongue was agitated 
with an inconceivable rapidity of mo- 
tion, the bronze-metallic scales on its 
head and back glistened with a change- 
ful lustre, like some silken surface on 
which the light was playing. There 
was a swish among the ferns, and ther 
Lopez saw the beady, ruby-like eyes, 
the slender tongue, quivering like a 
dancing spiral, and yet, he stood watch- 
ing while the unconscious pair neared 
the spot. 

The enormous size of the snake con- 
vinced him that it had more than a 
dozen rings on its tail. He had no fire- 
brand, but his trusty knife was sheathed 
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in his belt. He felt that his hour of 
triumph had come—the moment when 
he should either win or perish in the 
attempt. 

The snake came gliding on in shim- 
mering waves of blue and gold. Lopez 
siezed a short club, and when it was 
about three feet from him it coiled it- 
self for aspring. The loud rattle rang 
out through the garden; José and Chi- 
quita halted in fright. Then seizing 
the opportunity—as it poised its head 
ready to strike—Lopez struck the head 
with lightning-like quickness. He sev- 
ered the head from the body at a single 
blow. With a throb of delight he dis- 
covered, in stooping down to examine 
his prize, that there were thirteen rings 
ou its twitching tail. In haste he began 
separating them from the carcass, his 
scorching eyes all the while growing 
more and more radiant, and all the sav- 
age blood in his nature surging through 
his veins; Chiquita was his! 

While he worked in hot haste he felt 
a slight twinge on his foot; turning 
around quickly, he discovered to his 
horror that he had placed his foot on 
the snake’s head, in which the muscu- 
lar action still continued; and that, all 
lifeless as it was, its venomous tooth had 
penetrated his shoe and entered his foot. 
Lopez was frightened; he felt now how 
useless was his trophy, because his 
hours were numbered; his blood was 
warm, he had tramped a long distance, 
then his excitement at seeing José with 
Chiquita, and his exertion of killing the 
snake, had all combined together to 
raise his blood to fever heat—in which 
the deadly poison works with alarming 
rapidity. A queer dizziness was even 
then creeping over him; he caught up 
the rattler—which he had purchased 
with his life—and rushed across the 
grounds, where José had taken Chi- 
quita for safety, with the speed of des- 
peration. 

Every moment he felt the poison 
working more fatally in his veins, and 
although only a short time elapsed — 
when he reached them, he was breath- 


less, speechless, and frothing at the 
lips like one affected with rabies. In 
his swollen hand he held out to her 
the thirteen rattles. He was swollen 
and discolored, and could no longer 
articulate, but in his eyes was a last 
look of devotion she could never for- 
get. 

With ascream of terror, Chiquita fell 
fainting, and the lepero put his dis- 
figured face in the dust, struggling to 
surpress a sob, so deep and strong —it 
seemed — his heart was bursting; then 
he rolled over, and after a few gasps 
breathed his last. 

The sun was kissing the red roses on 
the adobe wall, and filtering through 
the trumpet creepers, and a humming 
bird with a breast like flame, darted in 
and out, sipping the nectar, while inthe 
cathedral mass was being celebrated 
for Lopez, that his soul might rest in 
peace. 

Chiquita was sad. Her mother and 
José could not comfort her; she could 
not help thinking that he had imperiled 
his life to gain her, and she pitied him, 
—it is woman’s nature. 

The lepero was no more; he had been 
a dark shadow across her sunshiny life, 
but he had cut off his finger because 
he had been rude to her, and now had 
sacrificed himself to gain her love —she 
never told José this, but there was a 
wild, barbaric romanticism about the 
deed that appealed to her semi-civilized 
nature. 

Chiquita loves José — her husband — 
and the little dusky baby, who has come 
into her life like a sunbeam, yet she 
remembers the lepero, and every year 
she has special mass celebrated for the 
repose of hissoul. The good padre has 
told her the more liberally she pays 
the more blissful will be his state; 
therefore her purse strings are always 
open to the padre. 

Chiquita is quite happy —in her home 
surrounded by great, rustling banana 
leaves, yet she is sad when she thinks 
of thelepero. Youask why? Chiquita 
is a woman of the South. 
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A VISIT TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By B. J. THOMPSON. 


HE average American finds on his 

first visit to London an enormous 
array of places and things that he 
thinks he must see. 

To Americans, London possesses more 
of historical interest than perhaps any 
other city in Europe. The history of 
the mother country has been so closely 
connected with that of her offspring, 
the commercial operations so inter- 
woven, that, adding to these the sym- 
pathy and admiration bred by a com- 
mon language, the center of England’s 
commercial activity becomes at once 
intensely interesting. 

One of the greatest exponents of the 
unique position occupied by London in 
the commercial world is the Bank of 
England. One need not specialize it as 
an English institution, however, to add 
charm or interest. The greatest finan- 
cial institution in the world has of it- 
self an intrinsic interest and a signifi- 
cance regardless of the nationality of 
its founders. 


The American banker looks forward 
to a visit to this institution with some- 
thing more than the anticipation he 
experiences in the prospect of seeing 
any of the other attractions of the 
world’s metropolis. At least that was 
my experience. Somewhere back in 
my college days I think I can remem- 
ber my professor of political economy 
trying to instill into our minds a uni- 
versal law that went something like 
this: ‘‘ Value is purely a matter of de- 
sirability.”” The sage who made this 
startling discovery must have at- 
tempted, at some time previous, to se- 
cure permission to go through the 
Bank of England. Translated into 
terms of human experience the law 
would read: ‘‘Human nature is so 
constituted that it most enjoys (or 
thinks it will) that which is hardest to 
obtain.” Accepting this theory in toto, 
the Bank of England shows no disposi- 
tion to lessen one’s enjoyment of an ex- 
cursion through its premises. 
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Being a bit ignorant as to the regu- 
lations and manner in which permission 
is obtained, our first attempt to see the 
hidden mysteries was quite fruitless. 
We got just inside the entrance when 
we were suddenly confronted by a tall, 
vigorous-looking attendant in a gor- 
geous regalia, who explained that we 
could go no further until we had se- 
cured from some recognized London 
bank a letter to the Bank of England 
requesting that we be shown through. 
That was much easier said than done, 
we discovered later on. The demands 
for these privileges are so numerous 
that the banks were compelled to make 
a hard and fast rule to grant it to none 
but their especial patrons or to digni- 
taries of recognized position. 

Being unable to qualify in either 
class, the prospect looked a trifie som- 
ber fora time. However, after an in- 
terview with the manager of the Union 
Bank (Limited), whose kindness and 
courtesy I am glad to publicly acknowl- 
edge, my perseverance was rewarded 
with the coveted letter Armed with 
this emblem of authority, we again pre- 
sented ourselves to the bank. This 
time we were politely escorted to the 
waiting room of the secretary’s office. 
Here our letter was turned over to an 
attendant, who took it somewhere into 
the inner recesses, where it was un- 
doubtedly carefully scrutinized before 
the magic initials that made it really 
efficacious, were finally attached. 

Soon another attendant, clad in gor- 
geous livery of red vest, black panta- 
loons, an immense, long drab coat, bril- 
liant with brass buttons and trimmings, 
wearing the omnipresent silk hat and 
an enormous elliptical medal oa which 
were emblazoned ino huge letters, 
‘* Bank of- England,’’ presented him- 
self, and politely bowing, begged to be 
permitted to show us through. We 
were first requested to attach our sig- 
natures to a book kept for the purpose, 
adding the name of the bank request- 
ing the privilege, and the guide who 
conducted us. This is done probably 


to know on whom to place the cad 
bility had we attempted and succeeded 
in getting away with what little money 
they had on hand. 

Having made sufficient proficiency in 
the preceding degrees we were then 
conducted to the door leading into the 
bank proper. Here our passes were 
again carefully scrutinized, more init- 
ials attached and at last it began to 
look as though we were really going to 
get in. Our faith was well founded, for 
we were not halted again until we had 
seen it all, although our guide was 
quite frequently requested to show the 
pass. Before saying more concerning 
what is to be seen on the inside, per- 
haps a short statement of the history 
and workings of the bank will clear the 
ground for a clearer understanding of 
the intricate details the bank haz found 
it necessary to incorporate into its sys- 
tem. 

To most people, English as well as 
American, the Bank of England is a 
part of the government—as integral a 
part of it as the army or navy or any 
other like institution, receiving its 
support from or being called into exist- 
ence by the acts of Parliament. I can 
do no better service to begin with, then, 
than to clear away the cobwebs of this 
erroneous conception. As a matter of 
fact the Bank of England holds very 
much the same relation to Her Majes- 
ty’s government as all other joint stock 
or private banks. The nature and es- 
sence of the bank is that of a private 
banking institution with the bare ex- 
ception that it receives certain privil- 
eges at the hands of the government, 
but in almost every case it has given 
value received for each of these privi- 
leges. The origin of the bank is ac- 
credited to one William Patterson, a 
Scoichman, a far-seeing specimen of a 
shrewd race. In 1694 the Kingdom of 
Great Britian had been at war with the 
then powerful French nation for sever- 
al years, and her resources were almost 
exhausted. She was therefore anxious 
and willing to undertake almost any 
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t 
experiment or grant any concessions 
that would extricate the nation from 
the financial straits in which she found 
herself. Accordingly the proposition 
of Patterson to furnish the government 
£1,200,000 ($6,000,000) on condition that 
a new tonnage duty be imposed and 
pledged as security for the loan, with 
the understanding that the government 
was to pay interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent per annum on the loan, was readi- 
ly accepted. 

The original corporation consisted 
of 1,300 stockholders, who subscribed 
the entire amount of the capital within 
ten days. 

The charter granted the bank by 
Parliament provided that the affairs of 
the bank be managed by a governor, 
deputy governor and twenty-four di- 
rectors, and that thirteen of these (of 
whom the governor or deputy-governor 
should always be one) should constitute 
a court for the management of affairs 
of the company. 

Four general courts were to be held 
each year and special courts could be 
summoned at any time by the governor 
—probably the origin of our present 
method of bank management by boards 
of directors. 

The charter also allowed the bank to 
carry on a general banking business, 
receive deposits, lend it again at 
interest, and in fact, transact all forms 
of banking, at that time entirely in the 
hands of goldsmiths and pawn-brokers. 

As an indication of the shrewdness of 
a liberty-loving people whose rights 
and privileges had so frequently been 
jeopardized by irresponsible monarchs 


during the period preceding this time, 


Parliament included in this charter a 
clause that prohibited the bank from 
lending money to the crown without 
the sanction of Parliament. Experience 
had taught them the advisability of 
keeping as strong a power as the money 
and influence of the bank, out of the 
hands of a King whose ‘‘divine right ”’ 
might at any time be construed to in- 
clude its resources. 


The charter further provided that 
the bank was to have £4,000 a year for 
the management of the loan over and 
above the 8 per cent interest, and that 
the loan and charter could be taken up 
at the end of eleven years. Neither 
have been done, however. Instead, 
constant additions have been made to 
the loans advanced the government by 
the bank, until it now stands near 
£12,000,000. 

The rates of interest have always 
been very low—at one time an advance 
being made of £400,000 without interest. 

Of course the bank has received con- 
cessions that have fully compensated it 
—concessions that have made it the 
most powerful financial institution in 
the world—concessions that have 
doubled the value of its stock time and 
again. 

These concessions on the part of the 
government have tended from the out- 
set to establish the complete monop- 
olistic position in financial affairs 
which it now enjoys. To illustrate this 
point I need only make mention of a 
part of the act of 1708, which provided 
that it should be unlawful ‘‘for any 
body politic or corporate exceeding the 
number of six persons to borrow, owe, 
or take up any sum or sums of money 
on their own bills or notes payable 
upon demand, or in any less time than 
six months from the borrowing thereof.” 
This act completely shut out of the 
Kingdom all other banks of issue—and 
reserved to the Bank of England the 
sole power of issuing paper money. 
Later, in 1826, this act was altered to 
cover a territory sixty-five miles from 
London, and stands in that way to-day. 

The effect of this act was to keep out 
of London all other banking institutions 
until 1833, when some one interpreted 
the act to cover simply banks of issue, 
which interpretation was later put on 
it by a special act. Since that time 
other banks have competed in London 
for a share of the private banking 
business enjoyed by the Bank of 
England. In 1844 a new charter was 
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granted, the one under which the bank 
now exists. 

By this charter the departments of 
banking and issue were completely 
separated, the power of regulating the 
issue absorbed by the government, and 
further provisions added toward mak- 
ing the bank more monopolistic. At 
this time the bank first began to pub- 
lish a statement of its condition. The 
directors, up to this time, following the 
line of argument employed now by 
some bankers in America, had been 
acting on the principle that the success 
and prosperity of the bank could only 
be secured through secrecy of its ac- 
tual financial condition. 

It took a long time to explode this 
theory, as it has taken some of our 
bankers a long time to come to it, fifty 
years later, in America. The new 
charter limits the issue of bank notes 
to a fixed amount of securities held by 
the bank, which could be converted 
into money within a reasonable length 
of time—and any issue beyond this 
amount should be based on actual gold or 
bullion held im reserve in the bank. 
Notes to the full amount of each could 
be issued—not a percentage as in our 
National bank law. 

It may seem thus far that the profits 
accruing to the bank must be neces- 
sarily limited and hardly commensur- 
ate with the offices performed for the 
government. The bank acts as the 
agent of the government in the man- 
agement of the national debt, and re- 
ceives in consideration an annual al- 
lowance of about £100,000. It receives 
and registers the transfers of govern- 
ment bonds (known as consuls) and 
keeps a record of the transfers of these 
stocks from one to another. At the 
date of paying the quarterly dividends 
on these stocks, the bank simply draws 
on the balance kept by the government 
and pays these dividends. Much of 
the government reserve is deposited 
with the bank, which is another source 
of profit. It is from these three facts— 
the power of issuing money, the man- 
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agement of the government debt, and 
the fact that the bank is the depository 
of much of the government funds—I 
think, that the idea has become quite 
current that the Bank of England is 
the financial department of the govern- 
ment, and that their fortunes are so 
closely allied. 

Such is not the case, however. The 
Bank of England is essentially a pri- 
vate institution, but very closely con- 
nected with the government, simply as 
an agent with specified powers and 
specified compensation, which it is the 
aim of the party in power to always 
keep as nearly balanced as possible. 

Further profits accrue to the bank 
from its real banking department, 
where commercial bills are discounted 
(and here let me say that the rate of 
discount established weekly by the 
court of directors regulates, to a great 
extent, the rates of discount all over 
the world); from the interest paid by 
the government on the capital bor- 
rowed, as before mentioned; from profi 
in the purchase and assay of bullion, 
and from the interest on loans its enor- 
mous deposits make it possible to make. 
Enough for the theory, now a word 
about the practice, the actual machin- 
ery of the institution. 

The bank itself is an ugly, formid- 
able pile of smoke- and weather-stained 
stone; a low, rambling old building cov- 
ering nearly four acres in the very 
heart of the city, with the principal 
entrance on Threadneedle street. 

Asa matter of protection, no windows 
adorn the grim exterior. The only day- 
light that gets in comes from open - 
courts around which the building 
stands. Around the top of the build- 
ing, hardly more than two stories high, 
was built a parapet. behind which 
soldiers might more easily protect the 
bank from organized attacks. Within 
the walls every department of labor 
connected with the business of the bank 
is performed, except paper making. 
The immense account books, nearly one 
hundred of which are consumed daily, 
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are ruled, bound and completed here. 
In the printing room, immense steam- 
propelled machines were converting 
great masses of blank paper into obli- 
gations of the Bank of England. 

The note issued by the bank is print- 
ed on very thin, water-marked, linen 
paper, perfectly white. The engraving 
is very plain and simple, and printed in 
but one color—black. There is no in- 
tricate lathe-work, no elaborate de- 
signs, no careful intermingling of colors 
to baffle the forger’s art. 

At first glance I exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
man alive! do you let those things go 
out in that shape, with no more protec- 
tion against forgery than that?’’ 

Being quietly answered that such 
was the case, the attendant proceeded 
to point out to me some of the things 
that quite effectually protected them. 


The fiber of the paper, in the first. 


place, is of a very peculiar texture and 
extremely difficult to reproduce. The 
water-mark, a very delicate and beauti- 
fully executed piece of work, completely 
covers the sheet. This is their chief 
guard. Notes are printed two on one 
sheet and numbered in a peculiar and 
unknown way. They are then cut 
apart, leaving one edge smooth on 
each and three edges rough. 

The Bank of England never reissues 
its notes. If I should receive from the 
bank in one end a dividend on stocks of 
the government or others—paid by the 
bank—I should be paid in bright, new 
bills, fresh from the press. If I should 
carry these bills to the other end of the 
building and deposit them to my ac- 
count, they would immediately be can- 


celed and taken out of circulation.. 


The number and date of every bill paid 
out is registered with the day it leaves 
the bank. Every bill coming back to 
the bank is likewise registered, also 
showing from whom it is received. 
They are then canceled and stored in 
vaults for a period of five years before 
they are finally burned. They are kept 
five years simply for the convenience of 
the people; and are constantly being 


demanded by police officers, lawyers, 
etc., as evidence in cases at law. 

The guardian of the vaults where 
these canceled notes are kept gave me 
a little slip, from which I take the fol- 
lowing figures: 

The stock of paid notes for five years 
is about 77,745,C00 in number, and they 
fill 13,400 boxes, which, if placed side 
by side, would reach two and one-third 
miles; if the notes were placed in a pile 
they would reach to a height of five and 
two-thirds miles; or, if joined end to 
end, would form a ribbon 12,455 miles 
long. Their superficial extent is rather 
less than that of Hyde Park; their orig- 
inal value was over £1,750,626,600, and 
their weight over ninety and two-thirds 
tons. 

It is estimated that these notes cost, 
on an average, four cents to produce. 
The expense attached to the issue of 
this money is readily seen to be an 
enormous item, and significant of the 
real benefits accruing from being the 
only bank of issue in London. 

The attendant also showed us one 
note issued by the bank for one million 
pounds sterling—a little thing in itself, 
but representing a tremendous equiva- 
lent in human labor and effort. An- 
other curious note was one which had 
been in circulation something more 
than 110 years before it finally found its 
way back to the fountain head and was 
swallowed up in the dark vaults Had 
the holder of the note, one of £50, ex- 
changed it for a five per cent bond, 
which was the prevailing rate at that 
time, he would have received at the 
time it was finally redeemed (figuring 
compound interest) about £6,000 inter- 
est instead of £50. 

Returning from this underground 
vault, we were conducted to the gold 
weighing room, one of the most inter- 
esting departments of the institution. 
Here delicately constructed machines 
with the rapidity of thought and, seem- 
ingly, an exercise of reason, were 
weighing and assorting the gold coins. 
Great piles of the coins were put into 
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the hoppers; that wasall the “ rational’’ 
assistance the machines required. 

The full weight coins were thrown 
into a receptacle on the right side; 
those a hundredth part of a grain light 
were thrown to a box on the left. The 
light ones are cut by a machine and re- 
turned to the mint. No underweight 
coins leave the bank. Two or three 
thousand light sovereigns are thus daily 
sent to the mint. 

The great bullion reserve kept on 
hand by the bank is stored in what is 
known as the bullion vault somewhere 
down in the bowels of the earth. This 
vault is never opened and never seen 
even, except by two of the bank direct- 
ors, the governor and deputy governor 
and the chief cashier. 

The three last named have each a 
separate key of this great chest, and it 
can be opened only by the three keys 
working in unison. No other persons 
are allowed to approach the vicinity of 
this vault, much less to be present when 
it is opened. Another storeroom, 
quite as strongly built, is used as the 
temporary receptacle of immense quan- 
tities of bullion, occasionally taken 
charge of by the bank for merchants 
and large operators, whose business 
necessitates the shipping of gold. 

This vault or warehouse, while it 
often contains as much value, has noth- 
ing todo with the bullion vault in which 
is contained the bullion against which 
the bank has issued notes, as stated in 
its weekly publication. 

The vaults themselves, when closed, 
are impregnable, it would seem, to any- 
thing less than an earthquake or a 
bombardment. Nevertheless, the en- 
tire building:is so completely enveloped 
in a network of wires connected with a 


delicate electrical indicator that the 
least disturbance from the outside 
would quickly be noted by the attendant 
within. Added to this, a squad of the 
Queen’s guards walk back and forth 
over their beats, which penetrate every 
department, during the entire night. 
A trained brigade of firemen are always 
ready to extinguish fires or render any 
assistance to the guards. During the 
day uniformed attendants and detect- 
ives in citizens’ dress are ever on the 
lookout for attempts at robbery, or a 
more dangerous and frequent occur- 
rence, fanaties with high explosives 
About 1,200 employés conduct the busi- 
ness, with its intricate system of de- 
tails. 

The volume of business transacted by 
the bank is enormous. Its deals are 
reckoned in millions of pounds ster- 
ling, as the statement published weekly 
indicates. Compute their equivalents 
in dollars, and the wonderful propor- 
tions of this stupendous institution are 
apparent. 

Lattach a copy of the bank’s statement 
issued for the week ending August 24, 
1898: 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ........... £ 49,613,555 








Government debt...... £ a 015,100 

Other securities . 784, 

Gold coin and bullion. 32)K13" 555 

ee aen eave aedievens "None. 
en £ 49,613,555 £ 49,613,555 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

peegeteteer capital...£ * 4 

Public deposits........ e 198 741 

Other deposits......... 41,558,077 

Seven day and other 

EE 108,949 

Government securities £ 13,909,654 

arn securities....... 29,898,166 
ida niibaniin eaves 21,862,715 

bold ‘and silver coin . 2,251,787 
Wee danevens £ 67.922,322 £ 67,922,322 








GOOGAN’S CHRISTMAS. 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


HAT isthe name, my man?’ 
‘*Googan, sir—James Googan.”’ 
.The grey-haired superintendent 
glanced sternly over his glasses ‘at the 
muscular figure before his desk. 

‘* And you want to run Number Six, 
eh? Are you her fireman?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘* Who is her engineer now?” 

‘*Collins, sir—Bart Collins was— 
but—’’ 

‘*But what, sir?’’ 

‘*He’s—well, you see, sir, him an’ me 
went through a bridge a while back and 
Collins —he—that is—’’ 

** Killed?” 

“Tee, ar.” 

‘* Well, well. 
turn?’’ 

‘*Me, sir.” 

‘*Who’s doing your firing?”’ 

‘*T am, sir.” 

‘*Eh? What’s that? Can’t they fur- 
nish you a fireman—er—excuse me— 
I'll see about that later, sir,’’ and the 
Superintendent suddenly — recollected 
that it might have been his place to at- 
tend to such trifling matters. The 
stalwart figure edged closer and, with 
an introductory cough, said: 

‘*- You see, sir, I’ve got used to Num- 
ber Six an’ I can run her. An’ thinkin’ 
p’raps ye was short o’ men, I thought 
as how I’d apply fer th’ place. Be- 


Who’s been doing his 


sides— Nellie says—she’s my girl, you, 


know—she says that when I get to be 
an engineer she’ll—that is, we’ll—”’ 

“Yes, yes, I see. How long have 
you been firing, Goo—Googan?”’ 

‘* About two years, sir.”’ 

‘*Two years? Why, I fired myself 
for—er—well, it has slipped my mind 
but it was quite a while,’’ and the 
genial Superintendent looked very wise 
at Googan. That gentleman appeared 
to be absorbed in a study of the floor 


design and his superior, looking pleased, 
reached over and touched a button at 
the side of his desk. A boy entered 
the room. 

‘*Call Andrews,’’ said the Superin- 
tendent, and the boy disappeared. 

Andrews came in presently—a portly, 
baldheaded man with an air of busi- 
ness that seemed to fill the room as he 
strode up to his chief’s desk. 

‘* What is it, sir?’’ he asked. 

The Superintendent motioned him 
into a chair by his side and the two en- 
gaged in a long and earnest whisper- 
ing, to which Googan, at a respectful 
distance, was an anxious spectator. 
Andrews’ ideas were evidently convinc- 
ing and satisfactory, for presently the 
Superintendent arose and said: 

‘*Well, sir, Mr. Goo—what is it, sir 
—Googan? Well, Mr. Andrews agrees 
with me that it would be proper to give 
you a trial, sir.’’ 

The stalwart figure flushed to his 
temples and glanced at Andrews in a 
manner that caused that gentleman 
some slight throat affection that re- 
quired a hasty application of a hand- 
kerchief. 

** And Googan, Mr. Andrews informs 
me that the run to-night is somewhat 
important—some bullion in transit, I 
believe, Mr. Andrews?—yes. And itis 
desirable that you make your run with- 
out incident—you understand ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ 

‘* There have been attempts recently 
—ah, you know—yes, yes, exactly, sir. 
Well, Mr. Googan, to-morrow is Christ- 
mas, and now that youare an engineer 
—er—I wish you joy. Good-day, sir.’’ 

Googan stammered out something 
and made his way from the room. 

That night, when James Googan 
climbed into his cab, he carried a brace 
of business-looking six-shooters slung 
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to a belt about his waist. Bill, the 
fireman, was already at his post, and 
at sight of the menacing weapons, his 
eyes opened wide. Bill had known 
engineers who carried one revolver 
snugly tucked away in an aft pocket 
but two— 

‘‘Hello, Cap,’’ he said, ‘‘w’at ye 
goin’ to do with th’ arsenal? Ain’t 
leery o’ nothin’, be ye?”’ 

The engineer turned and looked in- 
tently at his begrimed assistant. 

** Bill, ’m runnin’ this train to-night. 
We've got ‘stuff’ aboard an’ we’re 
goin’ to take it through—see?’’ And 
hitching the belt an extra notch 
_ tighter, Googan grasped the long lever 
and pulled it, toward him. The steel 
giant got under wayslowly. Gradually 
she increased her speed until the rapid 
‘‘chug—chug’’ of her drive-wheels as 
they spun over the iron bed, told that 
Number Six was doing her best. Googan 
sat silently in the cab keeping a steady 
gaze ahead. 

Packington was reached and passed 
and the iron steed raced into the 
twenty miles of darkness that barred 
the way to Ardmore. Googan’s hand 
rested on the throttle, while a look of 
determination came into his face that 
at first frightened—then reassured, the 
fireman. Bill was acquainted with the 
engineer and kept studiously silent as 
he attended to his sooty duties. Every- 
thing quiet and the six-shooters lying 
peacefully in their holsters when sud- 
denly the fireman uttered an exclama- 
tion that attracted Googan’s attention 
and he turned to see Bill peering 
earnestly at the steam-gauge. 

‘‘Anything wrong, Bill?’ asked 
Googan. 

‘*Wrong? Look at the steam, Cap. 
She’s goin’ down like a lead biscuit.’’ 

Googan glanced at the gauge—then 
at his helper Bill did not relish the 
look bestowed in his direction but said 
nothing as Googan opened the fire-door 
and peered inside. There was no lack 
of fire—Googan’s assistant was a good 
shoveller. Again the engineer glanced 
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at the gauge—the steam was falling 
slowly—yet surely. Googan was non- 
plussed—that could be easily seen. The 
prospect of having to shut down half- 
way between stations on a night like 
this—Googan suddenly shoved the 
throttle halfway shut and unlimbereda 
six-shooter. A horrible thought was 
taking formin his brain. For amoment 
he paused irresolute, then, with a 
hasty ‘‘ Draw that fire, Bill,’’ he closed 
the throttle and sprang out of the cab 
to the coal on the tender. 

Number Six rapidly slackened her 
pace and—with the thoroughly-fright- 
ened fireman drawing her fire as though 
for dear life—came to a standstill. The 
engineer sat motionless on the coal be- 
hind—a cocked revolver in each hand. 
He appeared to be watching something. 

Slowly—cautiously—the heavy lid 
that covered the water-tank moved up- 
ward, while Googan’s eyes snapped as 
he nervously fingered his weapons. 
Now aset of grimy fingers stole over 
the edge of the lid and carefully raised 
it to an upright position. Then two 
men, with masks concealing their 
faces, rose from the crouching posture 
which the narrow confines of the tank 
forced them to as-ume and gazed—into 
the frowning muzzles of two revolvers. 
In the background of the polished 
barrels the men observed the shining 
eyes of Googan. 

‘‘Up with yer hands, boys,’’ admon- 
ished the engineer. 

One fellow made a hesitating move- 
ment beltward—a finger contracted and 
four hands, one of them bloody—shot 
into the air. 

‘‘Now climb over here—one at @ 
time, please.”’ 

The fireman lent manful assistance 
in tying the crestfallen villains into an 
attitude of submission. This done, 
Googan slipped out of the cab and 
made his way back along the train. At 
the rear end two shadowy figures 
dropped off and disappeared in the 
darkness. Presently a solitary bullet 
came ‘‘zip”’ against the varnished side 
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of the car in close proximity to Googan’s 
head. But the engineer smiled—he 
was thinking of a laughing face with 
curling lashes at the time. He rapped 
at the express door. 

‘* All right in there?’’ he called. 

‘Yes. What in time are you doing 
with us?” came from the interior. 

‘‘Steam went down on us,” replied 
Googan. 

‘*You’ll hear from head-quar—,’’ he 
heard as he started back to his engine. 

Thirty minutes of railroad—and 
therefore valuable—time was lost ere 
Number Six forged ahead. Bill had 
made the discovery that the tank 
which had been so carefully filled a 
few hours before was empty—the surly- 
looking pair on the cab-floor had at- 
tended to that. A nearby stream—a 
bucket brigade—some dexterous shovel- 
ling—and Number Six began to make 
up lost time. 

Googan’s train was ten minutes late 
at the end of its run, but even the for- 
bidding look on the cranky agent’s face 
as Number Six flashed by, failed to 
lessen the joyous beating of Googan’s 
heart. Googan brought his engine to 
a stop and while she panted and 
wheezed at every pore, the officious 
agent dashed up and, swinging his 
lantern into the cab, demanded: 

‘* What makes you late, sir?’’ 
‘*Took on some extra freight, sir.”’ 
‘*What’s that?’ 


Googan pointed at the two silent — 


figures on the floor. While the agent 
stared, Googan and hisassistant dragged 
the two surly desperadoes out of the 
cab and deposited them more or less 
carefully on the platform. Then Goo- 
gan gave a hasty account of the occur- 
rence and left the men in charge of the 
agent, with the admonition to keep it 
quiet because,— 

“This trip was to be made without 
incident, Holmes—without incident.”’ 

But it got whispered about— probably 
the fireman’s tongue slipped in an un- 
guarded moment. Googan was at sup- 
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per when a message came requesting 
his presence at headquarters as soon as 
the course of his duties would permit. 
It was ten o’clock next day when the 
stalwart figure stood once more before 
the Superintendent’s desk. 

‘* What is the name, sir?’’ 

‘*Googan, sir—James Googan.”’ 

‘*Ah—Mr. Googan, eh? Well—er— 
ahem—it appears, Mr. Googan, that 
you had a little—there now, don’t blush 
—a little experience on your run last 
evening.” 

Googan’s lips framed something that 
sounded like ‘‘ nothin’ much.” 

“Well, James—Mr. Googan, I am 
pleased—the company is pleased—to 
know that you—well, we’ve taken your 
measure for a little keep-sake—a sort 
of memento, you know. Accept this, 
Mr. Googan—don’t shake so or you’ll 
drop it—and with it goes the best 
wishes of the company and my own de- 
sire that your Christmas may be a 
happy one.’’ 

Googan, with a suspicious dampness 
about the eyes, took the small, dark 
case in his hand. He tried to speak 
but something in bis throat prevented 
him. In his agitation his finger 
touched a hidden spring and the box 
flew open. Inside lay a beautiful gold 
time-piece. On its case, in superb 
script, were the words: 


To JAMES GOOGAN, 
FROM 
Ais FRIEND AND DEBTOR, 
Tue D. & E. R. R. Co. 


The engineer’s eyes filled with tears 


‘“—he opened his mouth to speak, but 


grasped his superior’s hand instead. 
The Superintendent linked his arm in 
that of his employe and escorted him 
to the door. 

‘*Mr. Googan,”’ he said, ‘‘ you have 
behaved like a man and —as an engineer. 
My regards to Nellie. Good day, sir.” 

James Googan’s Christmas was a 
merry one for two. 














THE POLITICAL STATE CONVENTION. 


By EMLIN MCCLAIN, A. M., LL. D. 


HE essentially distinctive thing in 

our government is the political 
convention. Representative assemblies 
may be traced to other times, and are 
to be found in many other lands and 
among various races. The elective 
franchise is not peculiarly ours. But 
the political party convention formu- 
lating a platform of principles, and 
nominating candidates for. elective of- 
fices has been developed by circum- 
stances and ideas of government dis- 
tinctly our own. Thus it is that the 
practical workings of the convention 
system are deserving of special study, 
for by them our republican govern- 
ment must be judged. The divergence 
of views between those who find in the 
voice of the people. practically the 
voice of God, and those to whom popu- 
lar government means only the chance 
results of popular opinion, unenlight- 
ened prejudice and skillful demagog- 
ism, springs from a difference of judg- 
ment as to what a political convention 
really does, and what its action signifies. 
As in most causes of controversies 
regarding questions of politics, some- 
thing may justly be said on either side 
and the citizen will act more safely 
and intelligently in the discharge of 
his political duties if he has a dispas- 
sionate judgment as to the merits of 
the convention system founded on an 
investigation of the real facts. The 
writer must frankly admit, however, 
that he can speak with reasonable pos- 
itiveness only as to party conventions 
in Iowa. Each State has its own prob- 
lems to solve and its own dangers to 
contend with, and what might truth- 
fully be said with reference to one 
State might be very misleading as 
to another. The information which 
one can derive from the newspapers 
with reference to the real influences 





which affect the action of any par- 
ticular convention is too uncertain 
to be made the basis of generaliza- 
tion. There are, constantly, charges 
and counter-charges of corruption and 
undue influence and manipulation 
which cannot be rightly estimated ex- 
cept by those very closely identified 
with the facts. The situation in Iowa 
differs from that of many States by 
reason of the fact that neither any one 
locality nor any one interest predomi- 
nates in strength or influence. Rings 
and bosses have not, therefore, the 
means of securing continued supremacy 
which they find in some of our sister 
States. There is no one interest or 
combination of interests which can 
boldly demand that those who are in 
politics shall be for it in order to re- 
ceive its support, or against it and take 
the consequences. 

Government by a majority vote of 
electors necessarily involves, in most 
cases, a choice between two leading 
party tickets and platforms. It does 
not often happen that a third party im- 
mediately affects the result except .as 
it unites on some paramount issue with 
one or the other of the two leading 
parties. Therefore it is important to 
know how accurately the delegates to 
a State convention voice the sentiments 
of the voters whom they represent, and 
how accurately also the action of the 
convention represents the views of the 
delegates who form it, for with rare 
exceptions the bulk of the party vote 
will be cast for the candidates nomina- 
ted at its convention, and unless the 
action of the convention is in accord- 
ance with the real views of the mem- 
bers of the party, it may easily happen 
that the candidates elected are not 
really the choice of a plurality of the 
electors. 
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It may be safely said, however, that 
taken as a whole, the delegates to a 
State convention quite fully and ade- 
quately represent the body of the voters 
who have been in the habit of support- 
ing+that particular party; for they are 
almost entirely taken from the body of 
a county convention, delegates to 
which have been selected by party 
caucuses in precincts; and while cau- 
cuses are notoriously but slimly at- 
tended, save when the interests of 
rival candidates are locally involved, 
which is seldom, and while the men 
who aspire to manipulate local cau- 
cuses and county conventions are not 
always by any means the best citizens, 
yet in most cases the interest of the 
candidate and of the local managers is 
to have a fairly decent, intelligent and 
influential body of men as representing 
the county in the State convention. 
And those who are inclined to scoff at 
party politics and denounce its manipu- 
lators would be surprised if they should 
attend an assembly of party representa- 
tives and find how generally intelligent 
and well-informed and well-intentioned 
are the men who actually participate in 
its proceedings. 

It may as well be said here once for 
all, so far as this account is concerned, 
that it is not written from the point of 
view of those whose chief connection 
with public affairs is to criticise, in a 
carping spirit, everything that is in 
any way connected with party politics. 
And it is not assumed that the men who 
assist in the management of political 
affairs are more likely on the whole 
to be actuated by low motives or pos- 
sessed of inferior 
those whose sole connection with poli- 
tics is that of opposition to whatever 
is done, made manifest after it is too 
late to remedy mistakes of judgment 
which may have occurred. 

Apart from the special influence 
which particular interests may attempt 
to exercise (the danger of which will 
be spoken of hereafter) the members of 
a party convention are likely to have 
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at heart the success of the party; and 
while this is not the highest end which 
the citizen has to consider, neverthe- 
less as the success of the party must 
depend on its receiving the support of 
a@ greater number of the electors, 
either immediately or ultimately, than 
any other party, the desire for party 
supremacy will not lead to the adoption 
of any policy or the nomination of any 
candidate antagonistic to the public 
welfare. 

The educated man ought to exercise 
a greater influence than the uneducated, 
but his judgment is not so certainly 
right that it ought to be given any 
positive predominance over that of men 
who, while not educated in the usual 
acceptance of the term, are still in- 
telligently interested in the public 
welfare. The hierarchy of learning 
will control, not by reason of the sur- 
render into its keeping, as a sacred 
body, of the interests of the whole 
people, but rather in being able to con- 
vince the whole people that its judg- 
ment on public questions is sound The 
continued adherence in judicial pro- 
ceedings to the jury system, notwith- 
standing the constant assaults that 
have been made upon it, and the con- 
fidence with which even the most in- 
telligent men rely upon the verdict of a 
jury as against the trained judgment 
of the court, so far as the result de- 
pends upon questions of fact, illustrates 
the extent to which our government 
relies upon the average judgment of its 
citizens; and the questions which are 
to be determined by popular vote are 
usually analagous to the questions of 
fact as to which the average citizen is 
deemed capable of forming a judgment, 
rather than those questions involving 
peculiar knowledge of statecraft or 
political science. The political con- 
vention is not a body well calculated to 
express the best judgment as to matters 
of international policy or methods of ad- 
ministration, but that is not its business. 
It should confine itself and be strictly 
limited to the immediate questions of 























legislative policy and competency of 
candidates which are necessarily re- 
ferred to it, and matters requiring 
trained skill and experience should be 
delegated without instruction to those 
who are chosen to determine them 
within proper limits. It is well calcu- 
lated, however, to solve intelligently 
and fairly the problems before it. 

The matter of instructing or binding 
representatives who are chosen with 
the view of their competency to deter- 
mine the ultimate questions referred 
te them, ought to be considered; also, 
in determining whether local conven- 
tions or caucuses shall bind the state 
delegates in regard to their action. 
The function of a local convention is 
rather to select suitable men to consult 
as to party candidates and policy than 
to choose men who shall absolutely 
stand for a policy or a candidate previ- 
ously agreed upon. Instructions by 
local conventions are as dangerous with 
reference to party affairs as instruc- 
tions to State or National representa- 
tives are with reference to legislative 
affairs. The State convention should 
be a deliberative assembly in much the 
same sense as a legislative body is as- 
sumed to be deliberative with refer- 
ence to questions coming before it. 
One State convention of the party then 
in power was held in Iowa, a majority 
of the delegates to which were abso- 
lutely instructed with reference to the 
candidate who should be nominated 
for a high State office. These delegates 
when assembled in this convention, ‘if 
they had been free to exercise their 
judgment at the time, would not, in 
all probability, have chosen the candi- 
date who had been dictated four them 
by county conventions, and the result 
was that this candidate was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated at the polls. Examples 
of this kind are frequent enough to 
show the inexpediency of attempting 
to fix beforehand by instructions to 
delegates the course they must pursue 
as to matters which the State conven- 
tion is intended to consider and settle. 
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In other words the success of party 
government depends on the fact of an 
intelligent exercise by delegates of 
their judgment while acting as a body. 
If it is impossible to secure a body of 
delegates who will intelligently act 
with sound judgment, then party con- 
ventions ought to be abolished and some 
other method of forming party issues 
and choosing party candidates should 
be devised. 

The ultimate question of fact then is, 
do delegates in conventions exercise on 
the whole an intelligent and sound 
judgment with reference to the wishes 
and interests of the members of the 
party which they for the time being 
represent? On this question there is 
much diversity of opinion, and partic- 
ular instances of capacity, or incapac- 
ity, may easily be cited. On the whole, 
however, it will be found that, to a 
much greater extent than the critics of 
the party system will admit, these dele- 
gates do in some way make their judg- 
ment felt in the result of the conven- 
tion’s action. It is true that they may 
be unduly influenced by particular fac- 
tions which have other interests than 
those of the party, and swayed by sup- 
posed popular clamor which is merely 
superficial, but in the majority of in- 
stances it will be found that somehow, 
in arather intangible way, perhaps, the 
general sentiments and views of the 
party voters have been reflected in the 
result. A merely casual looker-on may 
not be able to see just how this result 
is attained and he will find many super- 
ficial indications that it is not attained 
at all. 

A few of these indications which are 
frequently relied upon to condemn the 
action of conventions as corrupt or 
‘* manufactured ’’ may perhaps be prop- 
erly discussed for the purpose of reach- 
ing an intelligent conclusion as to the 
justness of this criticism. The feature 
which is apparently and perhaps really 
most open to censure is the extent 
which mere personal favoritism or 
combination of interests seems to con- 
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trol in the selection of candidates The 
aspirant for a nomination who travels 
over the State and makes use of per- 
sonal acquaintances in each county for 
the purpose of securing the support of 
the delegates from that county, is not 
necessarily the best man for the place 
which he seeks. But it is to be ob- 
served in the first place that if he is 
not a reasonably suitable man his per- 
sonal influence will not carry him very 
far. There will be rival candidates 
who also have personal friendsand in a 
large body of delegates it cannot be 
possible that a wholly unsuitable man 
will receive very great support. It 
must be borne in mind, also, that the 
delegates to the convention have con- 
stantly forced upon their attention the 
necessity of selecting a candidate who 
can be elected as against the opposition 
which may be developed in a political 
campaign, and that they will, if they 
are men of even ordinary intelligence 
and honesty, be unwilling to put upon 
their party ticket one who, in the fierce 
light of such a campaign, can be shown 
to be unfit for the position which he 
aspires to fill. 

The tendency which seems to be un- 
fortunately growing, to make mere lo- 
cality the basis of support for a nomi- 
nation, isalso subject to criticism which 
is no doubt well founded. But here 
again it must be borne in mind that 
while the delegates from a county will 
generally support without question a 
candidate from that county, and the 
representatives from a congressional 
district are likely to combine in the 


support of a man from that district, 


this tendency works rather towards the 
suppression of some good men who can- 
not, for accidental reasons, get the 
support of their local delegates, rather 
than for the selection of positively dis- 
qualified men. In other words, as be- 
tween men reasonably well qualified, 
of whom there are usually several, the 
question of locality may influence the 
choice It does not at all follow that 
local combinations can, in the nature 
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of things, be extensive enough to se- 
cure the selection of a positively dis- 
qualified or improper man. 

The evil of unanimous local support 
is greatly increased by a somewhat 
prevalent notion that the delegates 
from a candidate’s county, or even dis- 
trict, ought to be willing to subordinate 
every other consideration to his in- 
terests, and therefore ought to support 
such candidates for other offices as he 
favors, his favor being usually based on 
a promise of reciprocal benefits of the 
same character from the other candi- 
date. Of course this system is vicious, 
and one hears so much about it at a con- 
vention that he is likely to conclude 
that it isa great evil. There are sev- 
eral checks, however, which prevent 
its constituting so great a menace to 
the safety of party government as it is 
frequently assumed to be. In the first 
place there is no assurance that the 
votes can be delivered in accordance 
with the trade. Even if the one candi- 
date can control the votes of his sup- 
porters so as to cast them in favor of a 
candidate for another office, he has no 
assurance that when the time comes 
the other party to the compact will or 
can similarly control his supporters, 
after he himself has ceased to have an 
interest in the result. Such agree- 
ments will often be carried out in good 
faith, but fortunately there is no tri- 
bunal in which to make complaint of a 
breach and, indeed, circumstances often 
so change that, in reason, the agreement 
may well be disregarded without real 
breach of faith. Moreover there is the 
great safeguard of conflicting interests. 
Combinations beget adverse combina- 
tions, until all fall to pieces. The last 
thing done on the night before the con- 
vention, is for the managers of the re- 
spective candidates to go about trying 
to make these secret arrangements, but 
there is so little public odium attached 
to the breach of so secret and so repre- 
hensible a contract that it is of doubt- 
ful value in any case. Usually the 
only tangible result of these efforts to 




















combine is to keep the immediate sup- 
porters of each candidate neutral as to 
candidates for other offices. To sueh 
an extent is this the custom, that the 
vote of a county is sometimes divided 
into fractions in order to distribute it 
impartially among all the candidates 
for a given office. 

The State convention is not, on its 
surface, a deliberative body. The 
number of members is so large that the 
individual voice of a particular dele- 
gate has but little weight, and yet 
each delegate exercising his influence 
with his immediate fellows does, after 
all, get a hearing, not on the floor of 
the convention, it is true, but in the 
smaller consultations and individual 
discussions, which, in the aggregate, 
go to form the judgment of the conven- 
tion. The advantage of a numerous 
convention is that it is impossible for 
any one interest or any one candidate 
to exercise control over enough mem- 
bers to prevent the candid exercise of 
judgment on the part of a very large 
majority of those participating. 

The bugbear of those who criticise 
the proceedings of conventions is the 
influence of special interests. Few cun- 
ventions have been held in Towa as to 
which it has not been charged at the 
time and afterwards that corporate 
interests or railroad interests have 
planned the result, but a patient in- 
vestigation of the facts at the time will 
usually show that these charges are 
without substantial foundation. It is 
undoubtedly true that such interests 
seek to make it appear that they have 
been able to control the action in order 
to intimidate those who have been un- 
willing to be influenced by them, but 
the support of such interests has its 
dangers as well as its advantages, 
and not a few candidates have been 
nominated as a direct protest on the 
part of the delegates against real or, 
more frequently, merely suspected at- 
tempts of coalitions or rings to secure 
a particular result. Itis perfectly well 
known that the only successful manipu- 
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lation is one that is not discovered until 
after the result has been reached, and 
the possibility of working in the dark 
and yet influencing a large number of 
delegates is too remote to justify any 
serious apprehension from this source. 
Such influences may, in a contest which 
is otherwise close, be able perhaps to 
turn the scale and thus form an element 
in determining the choice to be made, 
but the factor of influence which can 
thus be exercised is too small a one to 
prove seriously dangerous in view of 
the vigilance of those who may be 
working for a hostile candidate. 

The greatest danger attending the 
action of a large convention arises 
from the confusion which necessarily 
prevails when there is a close contest, 
a confusion which is fostered and 
abetted by persons who think they are 
likely to profit by it. It is a common 
practice, after the roll of counties has 
been called and before the result is an- 
nounced, to allow changes of votes from 
one candidate to another, the object in 
most cases being, not the bona fide one 
of expressing a change of preference, 
but the illegitimate one of trying to 
create a fictitious appearance of change 
of preference aad thus ‘‘ stampede ’’ the 
convention, as it is called, in favor of 
one of the rival candidates for the 
nomination. This is disastrous to the 
free exercise of judgment on the part 
of the county delegations, and ought to 
be absolutely prevented by a rule which 
should require the result of the ballot 
to be made public before any changes 
of votes can be made. Of course there 
is a possibility of a vote being erron- 
eously recorded, and yet the care with 
which the vote of each county is an- 
nounced and recorded is such that there 
cannot be any serious danger that a 
candidate will be nominated through a 
mistake of this kind. A greater number 
of ballots might be necessary if changes 
of votes were not allowed before the 
close of the ballot, but there would be 
a saving of time in the long run, and 
there would be very much greater cer- 
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tainty that the result finally reached 
was the judgment of the assembled 
delegates. It is practicable for the 
committees who organize the conven- 
tion and determine its course of pro- 
cedure to formulate a rule which shall 
be announced beforehand by the pre- 
siding officer, and observed by him and 
the clerks, excluding any announce- 
ment of the votes of counties except on 
a regular call, and this simple order 
would eliminate a large part of the op- 
portunity which now exists of confusing 
the delegates and misleading them as 
to the actual state of the ballot. More- 
over, if there is danger that the vote 


may be doctored by those who are in 
immediate control of the proceedings, 
that danger could be almost entirely 
eliminated by the simple procedure 
thus suggested 

The party convention system has the 
weaknesses of popular government. Its 
result is not always the selection of the 
very best men, but rather the choosing 
for office of average men against whom 
no serious charges can be made. No 
portion of the machinery of govern- 
ment under any system is perfect, and 
the convention system is perhaps as lit- 
tle open to just complaint as any of the 
institutions under which we live. 





THE RYTHM OF THE PRAIRIE WIND. 


By Frora H. BAILEY. 


Breathing in musical cadence, 
Sweetly and solemnly slow: 
Whispering, sighing or wailing, 
Softly and tenderly low,— 
Rhythmical wind of the prairie, 
Singing of dell and of fay, 
Mountain and forest and river — 
Singing and floating away! 


Waileth the wind in its sorrow, 
Playin the mystical lyre; 

Thrilling in pitiful measures, 
Swelling the notes of its ire. 


Wilder, more loud! 


And the lyric, 


Sobbing aloud in its pain, 
Thrilling the earth with its power, 
Trembles in furious strain. 


Louder the wind in its fury! 
Fiercer the turbulent strife! 
Waking, in rythmic pulsations, 
Passionate throbbings of life. 
Crying of heartache and anguish 
Wildly — then sadly and slow, 
Sinking to whisperings — softly, 
Lovingly, tenderly, low. 
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BY THE DOWN-TURNED THUMB. 


HAVING TO DO WITH THE REAL DISCOVERER OF ELECTRICITY 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL. 


I. 


LL Rome was agog. Tidings of 
a newer—a bloodier—a more mys- 
terious entertainment were rife. On 
the glistening marble portals of the 
Parthenon, stately senators engaged 
those of lower state in guarded conver- 
sation—at the Tiber’s gates, rough 
Plebean husbandmen talked garrulous- 
ly to their mates of the coming events. 
What was to come? 

The Roman populace, ever frank, 
was at a loss to account for the seeming 
air of mystery that enshrouded the 
rumored féte to be fathered by the 
venerable money-changer, Antineas. 
Antineas, the staid—Antineas the sober 
one—what could this man present that 
should strike the sated nerves of the 
cruelty-loving citizens of Rome as un- 
usual and interesting? And yet some- 
thing—something unseen, unheard of 
was to be brought forth and (curiosity, 
thou art a jewel!) what Roman citizen 
was there who would miss the sight? 

Let us look for a moment at the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of a spectator. 
The ancient enmity existing between 
Antineas and Tigarthenes, the Emper- 
or’s friend, was proverbial in the 
streets of Rome. It began years ago, 
when Tigarthenes, whose frosted beard 
now adorned the halls of state, was a 
young man. Antineas—a youth of hum- 
ble parentage, but with a spirit that 
knew not how to cringe—had met a 
slight, a hurt—some trifling thing—it 
matters little—at the hands of Tigar- 
thenes. Mannever conferred a greater 
favor on his fellow than Tigarthenes 
at that moment conferred on Antineas. 
It put life in him. Drawing himself 
up to his full stature, though boiling 
within, with exterior calm and self- 
possessed —A ntineas vowed eternal vig- 


ilence to the end that the wrong should 
be avenged. 

Youth, poverty, parentage, restric- 
tions of customs and government, all 
had been met and mastered, and now 
Antineas—a new Antineas, apparently, 
but with that same old hatred deep in 
his soul—was prepared to make the 
effort, the success of which meant deg- 
radation to his enemy, Tigarthenes. 

One short week before, Tigarthenes 
reigned supreme. Not a Plebian but 
bent the knee—not a Patrician but was 
eager to grasp his palm—and why? 
Tigarthenes had just closed a week of 
sport—the gigantic Coliseum had 
groaned and writhed beneath the mass- 
es that packed its spacious galleries. 
For one week the multitude, with eyes 
bloodshot from eager staring, had 
feasted their bestial appetites on a ser- 
ies of the bloodiest scenes in the history 
of a bloody nation—Rome. Gladiators 
struggled and died—beasts—women— 
murder! 

Fresh in the minds of the people 
dwelt the mighty contest between Hec- 
tor and Alemnos, and the sweep of Hec- 
tor’s two-edged blade as it forever 
silenced his opponent. Fresh was the 
unequal warfare waged by Jugul, the 
barbarian giant, against a lion and a 
tiger, whose fangs, whetted by days of 
fasting, were eager for human flesh, 
and fresher perhaps, were the plaudits 
that shook the mighty theater upon the 
dusky hero’s victory. And—yes, they 
had not forgotten the inhuman conflict 
between the two fair-haired Britons— 
they were brothers—and the suicide of 
the victor. 

And now—on the heels of scenes like 
these, comes the announcement of a 
carnival far surpassing its predecessor 
—one stupendous in its inception— 
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magnificent in its detail—overwhelm- 
ing in its colossal grandeur. 

Eager, anxious, questioning—specu- 
lative theorizing—gauzy ideas were to 
be met with everywhere. 

Antineas was mute. His wife, the 
most privileged character in his house- 
hold, was ignorant, or pretended to be, 
of her lord’s intentions. But Roman 
patience gave way at last. Stoicism 
was no proof against outraged curiosity. 
Rumor became a burning question— 
then a brain-racking mystery—finally 
a problem demanding immediate solu- 
tion. Toa committee of his fellow-citi- 
zens, Antineas vouchsafed the reply 
that the morrow would reveal his plans 
—but, he added, let every Roman citi- 
zen be accompanied by his sword. 

The news spread, and in time reached 
the senate chambers, and the staid old 
law givers pricked up their ears at this 
unprecedented occurrence. 

‘*What!’? exclaimed the venerable 
Pelagius, “is Antineas to raise an 
army in this wise? If so, it is treason, 
and treason of the blackest kind.’’ 

‘* What presumption is this our friend 
employs, that he should dictate to the 
eitizens of Rome when and where they 
shall carry arms? Antineas must be 
mad,’’ came from aged Pompilius. 

It ended in Antineas being brought 
before the Tribune to explain his 
words,—a feat that was accomplished 
with no serious admissions, by resting 
hard upon his reputation for honesty, 
and somewhat lighter on his habit of 
having ready money with him at all 
times. 


II. 


For hours the Coliseum had been 
filling, until now the walls were a mass 
of faces, set amid the gaudy colored 
togas, like pea-blossoms in a bouquet 
of pansies. Conversation—that most 
noble of all arts—was universal. Dark 
eyed Roman maidens ‘gazed into the 
eyes of stalwart youths and asked what 
was to happen. Hoary old war-horses 
of younger days nudged their neighbors 
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and put the same query—with the same 
result. 

At length a cry, ‘“‘ Antineas! Antin- 
eas!’’ went up, and suddenly, as if by 
magic, a little gate opposite the Em- 
peror’s stand opened, and the money- 
changer strode to the center of the 
sandedarena. Cheer upon cheer arose, 
for behold—it was Antineas—but An- 
tineas in the garb ofa gladiator. With 
smooth-shaven face, short toga and 
leather sandals, Antineas stood erect 
and extended his arms. 

‘‘Friends,’’ he cried, and his voice 
was strangely rich and vibrant, ‘‘ you 
see me this day in a dress you all well 
know. Whether or not it becomes its 
wearer is to be here demonstrated. To 
me falls the self-appointed task of meet- 
ing in mortal combat, every victor in 
the contests tocome. That isall,’’ and 
Antineas strode out at the little gate 
amid a huzza of cheers. 

Anticipation was at fever heat as 
Laxar and Ardene, Rome’s foremost 
gladiators, entered the arena at oppo- 
site points, and prepared for battle. 
Round upon round of applause greeted 
the combatants as they swayed about 
in their deadly strife. Finally, with a 
quick motion, the mighty Laxar’s blade 
slipped silently into his opponent’s 
bosom and, with a groan, the hapless 
man sank to the sanded floor. 

‘* Antineas—Antineas,’’ was the cry. 
Antineas advanced to the center of the 
arena, tightened the buckles at his 
feet and wrists, shuffled his feet into 
the sand and paused. 

‘*Romans,” he said, ‘‘I have a favor 
to ask of you.” 

‘* Name it!’’ shrieked the people. 

‘‘T am not to be the aggressor in 
these contests. I will merely ‘defend 
myself.’’ 

‘*Long live Antineas! Most noble 
Antineas!”’ cried the populace. 

Silence reigned as Laxar, a smile 
playing over his brutal features, ad- 
vanced toward the slender figure at the 
center of the arena. Nearer, and yet 
nearer he came, until—presto, will it 

















ever be forgotten?—the swords clashed 
and the huge frame of Laxar, the pride 
of Rome, plunged headlong to the sand. 
Spurning the body with his foot, An- 
tineas gave a signal, and two slaves 
dashed in to carry out the corpse at the 
little gate. 

Pandemonium broke loose, as the 
aged gladiator ostentatiously wiped his 
sword—wiped—but had one an occasion 
to look closely, the necessity for such 
a proceeding might have been ques- 
tioned. 

Three similar duels the now mighty 
Antineas fought and won. After each 
the somber figure wiped his blade 
while the thousands thundered their 
cheers upon the newly-arisen hero. 
Now came a variation to the program. 
Antineas would cope, single-handed, 
with a tiger and a rhinoceros! Was 
ever such a task imposed on man 
before? 

Antineas, his sword balanced care- 
lessly in his hand, awaited the onset. 
A gate opened, and with a roar that re- 
verberated through the length and 
breadth of the arena, the mighty king 
of the jungle leaped at the silent figure 
there in the center. With a roar—of 
anguish, this time—the beast met the 
keen point of Antineas’ sword, and fell 
lifeless at his feet. But look—the rhi- 
noceros — see his billowy muscles heave 
and swell, as he plunges through the 
yielding sand at hisenemy! The peo- 
ple rise to their feet— wave swords, 
togas, anything—and cry: 

‘*Flee, flee, Antineas! It is enough.” 

But too late. The all too delicate 
sword is raised—it flashes—its point 
touches the pink nostril—ah, is this 
magic—can this be sorcery? The huge 
limbs crumble beneath the mighty 
bulk, and with a convulsive shudder, 
the ponderous terror of the tropical 
glades sinks to the sand, a lifeless mass. 
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Calmly—deliberately—Antineas wipes 
his sword. Attendants drag out the 
carcass—other attendants smooth out 
the sanded floor. And still the multi- 
tude shout—-would they ever stop? 

The money-changer—hero now—with 
a grim smile wavering about the cor- 
ners of his mouth, motioned for silence. 

** My countrymen,”’ he cried, ‘‘ if what 
I have this day done meets with your 
approval, grant me one other favor. I 
ask that Tigarthenes, Tigarthenes the 
Senator, the Emperor’s friend, meet 
me here and now in combat, or,’’ and 
his voice was clear and piercing, ‘‘ on 
bended knee apologize to me for an in- 
jury he has done me.” 

Amid the roar that followed the Em- 
peror arose and attempted to speak, but 
failed. Tigarthenes, with a wild look 
in his eyes, arose, hesitated, and leaped 
into the arena. Was the old Senator 
going to fight? For a moment the spa- 
cious Coliseum rang with cheers for 
Tigarthenes. But see, they died as 
suddenly as they came Advancing, 
he fell on his knees before the terrible 
Antineas and, in tones of heart rending 
brokenness, implored pardon. Antin- 
eas, waving his sword over his head, 
granted it and with a bow disappeared 
through the little gate. The people 
dispersed with the name and fame of 
Antineas fresh on their lips. 

Hundreds of years afterwards some 
workmen unearthed a steel plate at the 
exact center of the arena. Two wires 
were connected toit. Following these, 
a neat little electrical machine was dis- 
covered in an underground room di- 
rectly opposite the Emperor’s stand. 
To the superstitious laboring-men it 
was an unholy contrivance and was de- 
molished. 

That steel plate was deadly when the 
current was on and the old money- 
changer had placed it there. 








DRIFTED WINDWARD. 


By W. H. Wywn, Pu. D., D. D. 


O, Ocean! What hast thou to teach 

A weary wanderer on thy windy beach, 

With plaint and prayer, 

Who flies the city’s din and dingy air, 

And on thy brooding bosom lays his brooding care? 


O God! I hear 

The thunder of thy chariot rolling near, 
With fiery axle down the groaning sphere; 
The angel of the storm, thy charioteer, 
Tossing the billows as ’twere play, 

In fire and foam to see them die away. 


And now the land, 

The very beetling rock whereon I stand, 

Is insulate with vortices of sand, 

And I grapple in my terror with the reeling strand. 


I want it not — 

The power that overpowers, nor takes a passing thought 
Of all the watery ruin its rioting hath wrought— 

The dear, devoted head, 

Wrapt in the weedy tangle of a slime-embedded bed, 
Where ugly finny monsters fatten on the dead — 

My care that would be famished, here I find but newly fed. 


’Tis gone— the wrong 

I thought the heavens were brewing, is listed into song — 
Afar the waters sleep, 

And hushed, as still as silence, are the trumpets of the deep; 
Long lines of light, 

Like sunny bridges, bridging out of sight, 

The ruffled day delivers to the solace of the night. 


And I am calm, 

For all the spicy islands breathe again of balm, 

And honey-dew is dripping from the frouded palm,— 
My pain, in dull refrain, 

Is drifted windward with the fragrant rain. 


Ames, Iowa, Nov. 7, 1898. 
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TWO LITERARY CLUBS OF KANSAS. 


By SALLIE F. TOLER. 


HE Kansas Academy of Language 

and Literature, is the somewhat 
pretentious name of an important and 
representative organization, whose 
members are all of Kansas, and who 
represent, mainly, the dilettante, rather 
than the brawn and muscle of literary 
life, although there are some clever 
writers among them and several who 
have printed books. Of the latter are 
Prof. A. G. Canfield, now of the Ohio 
State University; Mrs. Mary Humph- 
rey, author of ‘The Squatter Sover- 
eign,” a work of fiction valuable for its 
faithful history of the Kansas-Missouri 
war of '55-56; Mrs. C. A. Wilder, who 
is a regular contributor to the best Sun- 
day school literature; Florence Snow, 
the poet, and Eugene Ware, the well 
known ‘“‘Tronquill.’? Will White, whose 
book of short stories, ‘“The Main Issue,’’ 
attracted such favorable attention last 
year, is a member of the Academy. 
Prof. W. H. Carruth, Ph. D., of the 
Kansas State University, is the Presi- 
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W. H. CARRUTH, PH. D. KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 


dent this year. He has published sev- 
eral books of educational interest, and 
is a contributor to the New England 
Magazine, considerable place being 
given in a recent number to an illus- 
trated article called ‘‘ New England in 
Kansas. ”’ 

Professor Carruth’s work for the 
Academy has been the collecting and 
recording of all possible information re- 
lating to the origin and use of odd 
dialects and so-called slang expressions, 
especially those arising under new con- 
ditions of life. The Academy takes a 
broader view of language, believing 
that there is something té learn even 
from the plain and rough people, in the 
matter of picturesqueness of phrasing, 
as well as pronunciation. 

The Kansas State Social Science Fed- 
eration is another club with a long 
name. This is aclub of the same na- 
ture as other state federations of wom- 
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en’s clubs, only 
the Kansas Feder- 
ation admits clubs 
of both sexes, — 
while other states 
do not. Since the 
organization ofthe 
General Federa- 
tion of Women’s 
Clubs, in 1889,most 
of the states have 
leagued in feder- 
ated action, swell- 
ing, in conse- 
quence, the num- 
bers of the Na- 
tional Federation, 
in a manner never 
dreamed of by 
that body in the 
beginning. The 
state federations 
are intended to 
simplify the man- 
agement of so 
large a club, by having all the reports 
which used to consume so much time, 
classified and condensed by each state 
body. 

Of course, it is generally understood, 
that a woman’s club means an educa- 
tional club of some kind. Active wom- 
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en are always 
looking around for 
somebody to im- 
prove, and, failing 
other material, 
they trya hand on 
themselves. The 
Kansas Federa- 
tion is composed 
of sixty-two clubs, 
representing a 
membership of 
nearly two thou- 
sand. The local 
clubs are all en- 
gaged in some lit- 
erary, philan- 
thropical, or mu- 
nicipal study, with 
the exception of 
two— the Musical 
Club and the 
School of Domes’ 
tic Science, both 
of Wichita. The 
latter teaches a free cooking school. 
The Federation meets annually in May, 
the last meeting being held in Ottawa, 
and five delegates were appointed to 
attend the biennial of the General Fed- 
eration which was held in Denver last 
June. 





MY .CREED. 


By ELIZABETH A. VORE. 


I fear not Death; and when my hour shall come 

I shall go forth enwrapt in God’s dear love — 

Whether my feet shall walk some radiant court 

In the glad light of summer lands above, 

Or tread some hidden byway path alone 

Working in patience my salvation out — 

I know the hand that leads me everywhere ' 
And face my future calmly with no doubt. 
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THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


THE TRAVELING LIBRARY IN IOWA. 


By JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 
State Librarian of Iowa. 


I. 


HE world’s output of books during 

the century now nearing its close 

is far greater, both in number of titles 

and in aggregate of volumes, than dur- 

ing all the preceding centuries to- 

gether; and at least three-fourths of the 

output during the last hundred years 

should be credited to the last half of the 
century. 

The comparative youth of the art pre- 
servative of all arts is hard to realize 
here in the United States, where every- 
thing in our history may be included 
under the term “ recent.’’ 

The visitor in Aachen, the Aix la 
Chapelle of history, goes in and out of 
a cathedral built by Charlemagne away 
back in the Ninth Century, six hundred 
years before Printer Gutenburg and 
Doctor Faust made that historic co- 
partnership of mechanical skill and 
capital which was the beginning of 
a world-wide revolution in men’s 
thoughts and lives. 

It was only about four and a half cen- 
turies ago when Gutenburg, with his 
movable types and rude press, prepared 
the way for book-making in the modern 
acceptation of the term. 

It was more than three and a half 


‘centuries after the invasion of William 


the Norman when William Caxton set 
up the first printing press in En- 
gland — preparing the way for a Shake- 
speare, a Milton and a Tennyson, and 
for that imperialism in the world of 
letters which no other nation questions. 

France had developed material for 
many volumes of history before the 
year 1470, when the first printing outfit 
began operations in the city which 
later was to develop the genius of a Bal- 
sac and a Victor Hugo. 


Italy had come to regard the former 
glory of the Eternal City as ancient 
history when, in 1471, the pioneer 
printer of Italy, Valdarfar, issued from 
his press the famous first edition of 
The Decameron. 

Four centuries ago there were only 
about 200 printing presses in the whole 
world—far less then there are in the 
city of Chicago to-day,— the total out- 
put of which, measured by editions or by 
volumes, was less than that of the sin- 
gle printing house from which THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY issues.* 

For two centuries the printing press- 
es used were without material change 
from the pioneer press used by Guten- 
burg and Caxton and Valdarfar. Then 
the tide of improvement set in. The 
modern book-printing press with its 
cylinder, gelatine rollers, distributing 
table, movable bed, register, fly, fold- 
er, etc., etc., is the product of many 
inventions and combinations of inven- 
tions in which our own country has 
been accorded notable precedence. 

The invention of Gutenburg was a 
veritable revolution—the most impor- 
tant industrial event of the Fifteenth 
Century; and of modern history as well. 

It relegated the manuscript volume 
to the museum; and along with it went 
the chain which held the book to the 
desk. 

It consigned to history and tradition 
the human watchdog that carried the 
keys unlocking these treasures of 
thought—the medizval librarian. 

It broke down the monopoly of a few 
treasure-houses for souls,+ reproducing 


— State Printing House of Conaway & 
aw. 


+ The inscription over the door of the Li- 
brary of ancient Thebes reads: “Storehouse 
of medicine for the soul.” 
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by the hundreds, and later by the 
thousands, repositories for the world’s 
best and most helpful thought. 

It ushered in the modern library 
with its unmeasurable wealth of thought 
and information, with its marvel of 
classification and cataloguing, with its 
corps of trained librarians who, far 
from emulating the example of their 
medizeval predecessor, the watch-dog of 
the library, are so many self-acting 
reference books, or, changing the figure, 
so many ‘readily-turning keys, respon- 
sive to the visitor’s every call. 

Let me give a single illustration of 
the cheapening of books through the 
multiplication of impressions, an illus- 
tration closely connecting the present 
with the past. More than 1700 years 
ago, one Pausanias laboriously wrote 
out ten somewhat notable books, which 
he entitled ‘‘ A Description of Greece.’ 
The mere inditing of this work on 
parchment meant years of painstaking 
and hard labor. Professor Fraser, of 
Glasgow, has just given to the world a 
translation of Pausanias’ work, with an 
introduction, with voluminous notes, 
maps, illustrations, indices, etc., and 
this elaborate work, enriched by cen- 
turies of research, is sold to our public 
libraries at less than twenty-one dollars! 

Look at the present enormous annual 
output of books from the two great 
English-reading nations. 

The Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, into which goes a copy of every 
copyrighted work printed in this coun- 
try, is adding, or accessioning as the li- 
brarian puts it, from forty to fifty thou- 
sand books a year. 

The British Museum, which holds 
a like relation to the book-makers of 
Great Britain, shows an annual ac- 
cession of about sixty thousand books. 

Consider for a moment this country’s 
present output of over forty thousand 
in the light of its recent past. 

Triibner, in his Bibliographical Guide 
to American Literature, says the issue 
of books in America from 1830 to 1842, 
twelve years, inclusive, was only six 
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hundred and twenty-three original 
American works and five hundred and 
twenty-two reprints. 

Sampson Low, Son & Company are 
authority for the statement that ‘ dur- 
ing 1852 [only thirty-six years ago], un- 
avoidably including many really pub- 
lished in the preceding six months, we 
find there were 966 new books and new 
editions, 312 of which were reprints of 
English books, and fifty-six translations 
from other countries.’’ 

But the flood-tide was beginning to 
set in. Three years later, Norton’s 
Book List reports 2,162. Six years 
later, Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana gives the number of books for 
January, 56, to March, ’58, as 4,886. 
Since the Sixties, the growth has been 
enormous, reaching all the way from a 
few thousand to and beyond 40,000 
works a year. 

In view of the large and fast growing 
production of books in Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, and at other points in the 
West, there is a suggestion of prophecy 
in this statement, in the old first edition 
of Appleton’s Cyclopedia, issued in the 
Sixties: 

‘*The number of different publishers 
of American books in the years 1856 and 
1857 was 385, principally of New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. Many books 
emanate from Cincinnati [no mention 
of Chicago], and the indications are 
that a large independent trade will, be- 
fore many years, be established in the 
West.” 

In the matter of library growth we 
need not go back farther than a score 
of years to find the sharp contrast which 
tells the story of library progress. 

In the twenty years prior to the last 
national census, the number of public 
and semi-public libraries in this coun- 
try containing a thousand volumes and 
upwards increased from 2,039 to 4,026, 
or about 100 per cent. 

In the same length of time the num- 
ber of volumes in these libraries in- 
creased from 11,487,778 to 33,051,872, 
or more than 288 per cent. 











But the best missionary field for the 
library movement is in communities 
that have no library at all, and in those 
that have only the small beginnings of 
a library. 


II, 


I have not yet spoken of that pecu- 
liarly Yankee device for bringing to- 
gether the State, with its ample means 
and its facilities for getting books 
cheap, and the people with their limited 
means and their unlimited and illimit- 
able longings for books; that shrewd 
device for bringing together the people 
who may, can or must, might, could, 
would or should read, and the books 
that should be read. 

The Traveling Library, rightly 
handled and energetically pushed, is 
one of great value to the State and to 
its citizens. It aims to supply the small 
communities, of which there are an 
enormous number, as compared with 
our cities, with that element of growth 
and those opportunities for outlook, 
without which life anywhere is stale, 
flat and unprofitable. It thus makes 
the small community more attractive, 
giving to the dwellers upon the country 
cross-roads and in the back towns 
neighborly relations with the utter- 
most parts of the earth—and with the 
skies as well. It peoples the one street 
of the rural town with men, women 
and children who can claim acquaint- 
ance with the great ones of our time 
and with ‘‘the great ones long gone 
by.’’ It gives the rural community the 
touch it craves with city life and all 
its advantages and disadvantages, its 
tragedies and comedies, its cold un- 
brotherliness and aloofness, and its 
organized attempts to be near and 
brotherly—without the actual contact. 
And yet it leaves the dwellers in that 
community their green fields and 
shadowy woods and running brooks, 
and the soul-calming and strengthening 
life alongside animal-life. It leaves 
them better satisfied with their close 
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neighborly and church society, and 
club relations; it leaves them that 
communal sense, that confraternal 
feeling, so missed by those who move 
from country to town;a feeling un- 
known to those so unfortunate as to 
have had no experience outside great 
cities. 

But just what is the Traveling Li- 
brary? In general, it is simply a case 
of books, or, collectively, any number 
of cases, sent out from some central 
point where books are plenty to points 
remote where books are scarce. 

In some States the Traveling Library 
is a locality or county enterprise, its 
purpose being to reach the small com- 
munities in the section or county. 
In others it is entirely a State affair. 
In still others it is a combination of the 
State and the local Traveling Library 
system. 

In Iowa the State is taking the initi- 
ative. Bear in mind, I exclude from 
consideration in this connection cer- 
tain mercenary schemes that have taken 
to themselves the name of Traveling 
Library. The Traveling Library to 
which I refer is free, except as to cost 
of shipping the books back and forth. 

Iowa now has in circulation fifty-three 
libraries of fifty books each, and will 
soon add eighteen more, making sev- 
enty-one libraries in all. And the 
number will be still further increased 
as fast as the appropriation of $2,000 a 
year will permit of increase. 

The State Library Board recently 
authorized the State Librarian—who 
has sole charge of the Traveling Li- 
brary of Iowa as now conducted — to 
supply special wants of local libraries 
and clubs, irrespective of the regular 
libraries of fifty books each; and madea 
small appropriation as a start to that 
very desirable end. 

Does the progress made in Iowa seem 
to any reader more than a good begin- 
ning? Reflect a moment. There are in 
the ninety-nine counties of the State 
about 2,000* communities large enough 

*1992—to be accurate. 
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to be recognized in the Official Postal 
Guide. 

The fifty-three libraries now travel- 
ing up and down and across the State, 
stopping three months in one locality, 
and another, and another, are only so 
many object lessons to the thoughtful 
and benevolent who appreciate the 
curative and rejuvenative power of 
good books, and should stimulate all 
such to local and county organization 
for the more thorough prosecution of 
the war against ignorance and its asso- 
ciate evils. 


III. 


Let me take the reader into my con- 
fidence and reveal a radical change of 
view relative to a State Library Com- 
mission. 

When I entered upon the duties of 
the office of State Librarian, I thought 
the State could so thoroughly and com- 
pletely handle the Traveling Library 
that there would be no need of help 
from any source. And when, last win- 
ter, I was urged to support a Library 
Commission bill, I feared a Commis- 
sion might hamper, not help, the work 
of the Traveling Library as inaugu- 
rated by the State. I felt that the en- 
terprise to which the State was com- 
mitted was entitled to a fuller and 
fairer trial than it had then had. 

I now am sure that while the State 
. can do much, it cannot do all that rea- 
sonably may be expected of a Traveling 
Library. It is doing its present work 
well. I have no doubt it will continue 
to do well, within certain limitations. 


But I shall regard the State’s work in’ 


this field as a failure, or at least only a 
partial success, unless it shall health- 
fully stimulate local library missionary 
work in every one of Iowa’s ninety- 
nine counties. 

I would be greatly disappointed 
should the State fail to helpfully codp- 
erate with teachers, Chautauqua circles, 
women’s clubs, workingmen’s clubs and 
other organizations for the upbuilding 
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of the individual and the betterment of 
community life, through the founding’ 
of public libraries. 

I would be equally disappointed 
should these organizations faii or neg- 
lect to come to the support of the State 
in its pioneer work for the develop- 
ment of a happier and better and more 
enlightened citizenship. 

My hope is that in the near coming 
time many of the communities now en- 
joying the blessings of the traveling 
library will have outgrown the need of 
it as a stated supply and will have be- 
come the nuclei, or at least the active 
supporters of a local library system 
which shall carry to the back towns of 
the county the blessings they them- 
selves now prize so highly. ; 

The State should, as far and fast as 
possible, transfer the general traveling 
library to local organizations, and grad- 
ually increase its facilities for special 
and temporary help to individuals, to 
clubs and other organizations, and to 
small public libraries. 

This library movement did not begin 
with the State as an organization. It 
began with a few hundred women and 
men who thought the State should pio- 
neer the movement. 

To them we owe the original Travel- 
ing Library law and the after-provision 
for its support. Their zeal was com- 
municated to our legislators and their 
dream was in so far realized. 

But the work is broadening and the 
interest in it is deepening. Ina few 
years at the longest, the State.will be 
compelled to face an interesting alter- 
native, one of the many gratifying al- 
ternatives imposed by growth and prog- 
ress. It is this: Shall the State go 
on increasing its regular Traveling Li- 
braries to upwards of 2,000 and so at- 
tempt to cover the ninety-nine counties 
within its limits? Or shall it create a 
Library Commission to codperate with 
its own Traveling Library department 
on the one hand and with all interested 
local associations on the other, for the 
development of the library spirit, the 
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dissemination of library information 
and the organization of local libraries? 

From all I now know of the workings 
of the Library Commission in the 
States of Connecticut, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Ohio, Ver- 
mont and Wisconsin —notably in Wis- 
consin, under the efficient administra- 
tion of Miss Stearns and Mr. Hutchins 
—I regard that alternative as alto- 
gether better—more economical, more 
helpful, and therefore more popu'ar, 
and more nearly in line with our pop- 
ularly accepted theory of local self- 
government. 


IV. 


Bear in mind that this is all pioneer 
work—quite as much so as was the work 
of Prof. T. S. Parvin in founding the 
Territorial Library of lowa—back in 
the Thirties somewhere. 

Bear in mind that the Traveling Li- 


brary as a public enterprise. with al- 
truistic ends in view is not yet six years 
old. It was born in New York in 1893. 
In 1895 it- was adopted by Iowa and 
Michigan. Wisconsin and the other 
States soon followed and others are 
preparing to follow the good example 
set 

The present executive head ‘of the 
Iowa Traveling Library is intently 
watching the trend of legislation and 
of experience in other States, and will 
be found eager to urge any measure 
that shall promise most for the Library 
Movement in Iowa; most for the exten- 
sion of the opportunities for reading 
and research which are now enjoyed by 
residents at the State Capital and in 
other of the larger cities of the State, 
— the extension of those opportunities 
from these library centers to the most 
inaccessible cross-roads and the utter- 
most parts of the State. 





SOME RUSH TO SEE 


By RoBert MCELVARY. 


Some rush to see great waters in their fall, ° 
And hem and haw at grandeur all revealed 


In one majestic sweep. 


I fain would sit 


Beside the tiny rill, 
So quiet and so still, 
That spreads the dainty green o’er woods and field. 


Some clamor of a life that stands apart— 
Alone in all its might and dignity— 


While others crane to see. 


But fairer far 


To me the life that glows 
With sympathy, and grows 
A monument of sweet simplicity. 











“"N THE HULL GORDON PLACE TO STOW IT IN.” 


JAKE LOUCKS’S SERMON. 


By G. M. WHICHER. 


“He that loveth abundance shall not be satisfied with increase: this also is vanity.” 


That’s jes’ what I sez to my wife, Margaret, 
When she wishes our house was bigger, 
Or, like as not, wants a real China-set 


With some new-fangled figger. 


I sez to her, then, ‘“‘If you had the tin 
To buy out old Dilloway’s store, 
’"N the hull Gordon place to stow it in,— 


You’d jes’ go to wishin’ for more! 


‘*Our ironstun China ain’t much of a sight: 
But nick up a plate er a lid, 

"N you don’t have to cry or t’ worry all night, 
Like they say Missis’ Thingumbob did. 
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“I CAN SMOKE OVER HERE, ’N ENJOY A SEAT, 
ALONGSIDE TH’ OPEN, WOOD FIRE.” 


‘*°N these rooms, w’y, they’re twic’t as easy to heat 
As they’d be if the ceilin’s was higher. 
I can smoke over here, ’n enjoy a seat, 
Alongside th’ open, wood fire. 


‘*You seem to think poverty’s almighty tough, 
But, bless you, wealth’s very deceivin’; 
You cipher th’ equation out clost enough, 


’N you’ll find the thing pretty near even. , 


‘“‘There’s folks who have plenty more, to be sure, 
But ’re no better off than us; 
For it’s keepin’ a-wantin’ that makes folks poor 
’N the richest are those who don’t fuss!’’ 








LURILLA ANN’S DAY. 


By F. R. STERRETT. 


M RS. WICKEM looked discon- 

tented. She pulled a long bast- 
ing thread from her skirt and wound it 
on an empty spool. 

“You are sure you can’t come to- 
morrow? ” she asked again for the third 
time. 

‘*T hate to disappoint you Miss Wick- 
em, the worst way,’’ said Mrs. Lamson, 
apologetically, from the ironing-board 
where she was pressing open the seams 
in a waist, ‘‘ but I can’t. You know I 
never sew on the 17th of July.”’ 

“Yes, I know, but how if it rains? 
It looks a sight like rain now,’’ with a 
hopeful glance at the dull, heavy clouds 
that scudded across the sky. ‘ You 
can’t go and sit in the cem’tary in the 
rain!”’ 

‘*Rain won’t make a mite o’ differ- 
ence,’’ pressing heavily on the iron to 
emphasize her mind. ‘‘Now, Miss 
Wickem, jest s’pose it was your Maria 
was lyin’ out in the cem’tary, wouldn’t 
you feel that one day a year was mighty 
little to give her?”’ 

“T s’pose I would,’ admitted Mrs. 
Wickem, reluctantly. 

‘Course you would; you’ve got a 
mother’s heart and so’ve I, an’ long as 
I live I’ll go to the cem’tary on the 
lith of July an’ stay all day, if I do 


lose my seventy-five cents a day. It’s” 


my Decoration day. Do you want this 
front pleated or gathered? ”’ 

‘*Gathered in big gathers, you know. 
Well, if you must you must; an’ I’ll 
give you'a piece o’ pie for your lunch. 
You seemed to relish it at noon.”’ 

‘*Now, Miss Wickem, that’s real 
good of you, an’ you shan’t lose by it. 
I’ll be here bright an’ early Friday 
mornin’. I sh’d admire to hev th’ pie. 
I al’ys did say you was the best hand at 
pastry in the county.’’ 

Mrs. Wickem beamed with gratified 
pride. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said, ‘‘if I do say 


it that shouldn’t, my pies is as light as 
the next ones. Did you hear Nasia 
Smith was goin’ to marry Bid Ackere?”’ 

‘*For the land’s sakes!’’ Mrs. Lam- 
son dropped her iron with a bang. 
‘‘ Well, every one to their likings, as 
the old woman said when she kissed her 
cow. I wouldn’t care to be anybody’s 
fourth wife.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe you ever will.’’ Mrs. 
Wickem looked shyly out of the corner 
of her eye as she tried to thread a nee- 
dle in the gathering twilight. ‘Tom 
Nason hain’t had one wife, let alone 
three.”’ 

“Now Miss Wickem!” began Mrs. 
Lamson, helplessly, a painful flush cov- 
ering her face and neck. She sank into 
a rocking chair and began to sew with 
trembling fingers. 

‘*Tt’s a fact!’?’ Mrs. Wickem nodded 
her head wisely. ‘‘It’stoo bad to keep 
him on tenterhooks. He was a good 
son an’ll make a good husband. He’s 
got a nice job now, a plasterin’ of the 
new schoolhouse. There hain’t no sense 
in your waitin’. 

**Tt don’t seem’s if [ ever could,’’ fal- 
tered Mrs. Lamson. 

‘*“Now you’re thinking on Jake. 
You’re a big fool to let him stand be- 
tween you an’ Tom. Catch me mournin’ 
for a man that’d desert me,’’ emphatic- 
ally. 

‘*Yes’m.’? Mrs. Lamson plaited the 
cloth nervously. ‘‘I never looked on it 


‘as.a divorce,’ she continued desper- 


ately, ‘‘an, it was as much my fault as 
Jake’s. Ma lived with us, an’ she was 
tryin’. Jake’d send home meat an’ 
veg’tables—he was a good provider, 
Jake was-—an’ ma’d put ‘em in the 
cu’board an’ say she guessed bread an’ 
milk was good enuff for Jake Lamson. 
Ma never liked Jake. A man’ll stand 
anything as long as he gets his vi’t- 
uals.”’ 
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‘““That’s so. But that don’t excuse 
his runnin’ off an’ leavin’ you an’ your 
ma an’ little girl without a cent.”’ 

‘*One dollar an’ seventy-three cents,”’ 
corrected Mrs. Lamson firmly. ‘‘No,I 
dunno asitdoes. I dunno what I would 
ha’ done if ma hadn’t been taken sick. 
It was a stroke o’ Providence. I’d ha’ 
gone crazy if I hadn’t had sunthin’ to 
do so’s I couldn’t think. You was so 
good to me then,” gratefully. 

‘* Not more than Tom,’’ retorted Mrs. 
Wickem, who believed in twanging one 
string till it broke. ‘‘ Jake never mar- 
ried again?” she asked abruptly. 

Mrs Lamson looked horrified. ‘‘Oh, 
no! He went to Kansas.’’ As though 
Kansas was preferable to matrimony. 


.“*T wrote to him after ma died, but he 


couldn’t ha’ got it, for I never heard 
from him till the doctor’s letter sayin’ 
he’d repented an’ died.’’ She wiped a 
tear from her cheek, and brushed the 
cloth to be sure none had fallen on it 
to spot the goods. 

‘*T believe you’d take him back now. 
It’s a mercy he’s dead an’ buried. You 
hain’t no spunk.’’ 

‘*That’s what Jake used to say. It 
hain’t more’n a month since he died, 
an’ I couldn’t think of bein’ married 
again—not for a spell,’’ she added 
hastily. ‘‘I feel just as much a widow 
as if 1’d never been divorced.”’ 

Mrs. Wickem looked disgusted. ‘‘If 
it was me, under the circumstances, I 
should ha’ made a point of marryin’ as 
soon as I gota chance, so’s folks couldn’t 
say I was mournin’ for a man that ’ud 
desert me. Pa says you was a biz fool 
to send money to pay for the buryin’.” 

‘*Mebbe Iwas. Jake didn’t treat me 
well, Miss Wickem, but he was Luril- 
la’s pa, an’ I couldn’t let him be buried 
by the town.”’ 

‘*You hain’t got a bit of spunk,’’ she 
said again. ‘‘ Well, I jest hope when 
you come Friday you’ll tell me it’s set- 
tled.’’ 

‘Now, Miss Wickem, you know it’s 
too soon. But for the land’s sakes, look 
at thatclock! How time flies! I’ve had 


a splendid time, Miss Wickem, an’ I’ll 
come early Friday morning.”’ 

‘* Jest wait a minute.” Mrs. Wickem 
went into the pantry and returned with 
a plate, on which lay a large piece of 
pie and three doughnuts. ‘‘I most for- 
got the pie; an’ here’s a few fried cakes 
I made yes’day. I thought you might 
relish ’em Pa don’t think much o’a 
breakfast without fried cakes.’’ 

‘They are real good with a cup of 
coffee,’’ responded Mrs. Lamson grate- 
fully. ‘*Thank you, Miss Wickem; I’m 
much obliged. You don’t think it’s too 
soon?’’ she whispered, as she opened 
the screen door with a shake of her 
hand to scatter the flies. 

Mrs. Wickem stood on the steps look- 
ing after her, a comfortable smile on 
her cheery face. ‘‘Well,’’? she said 
slowly, ‘‘ the fools hain’t all dead yet, 
an’ Sarah Jane Lamson stands a good 
chance o’ bein’ one if she don’t grab 
Tom Nason.’’ 

Mrs. Lamson walked primly down the 
village street till she came to a small 
white house that stood rather back from 
the street. She unlocked the side door 
and walked timidly in, as though she 
expected to meet a tramp behind the 
entry door or under the center table. 
A large Maltese cat limped after her, 
mewing hungrily. She hastened to get 
his milk from the cellar, in the glass 
jar labeled ‘‘Cat’s.”” Tom Nason had 
brought the cat to little Lurilla the 
winter she was taken sick. The child 
had gone wild with delight. It had 
been her first pet, almost her first play- 
fellow. That was ten years ago, and as 
Mrs. Lamson watched the kitten—now 
a staid family cat with rheumatism in 
all four feet—she patted him almost 
affectionately, a pink flush on her face 
and a murmured ‘I dunno but it would 
be right!’’ Shecame to herself with a 
start and shut Tom out in the entry as 
a punishment for having drawn her 
thoughts into forbidden paths, and, 
lighting a lamp, went into her bed- 
room. In the lower drawer of the old- 
fashioned dresser, with its crocheted 
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mats, were Lurilla’s clothes and a few 
homemade toys. On the sixteenth of 
every July Mrs. Lamson took them out 
and gave full vent to her grief. On the 
morning of the eighteenth they were 
relocked for another year. 

She had just unfolded a little dress 
of red and green plaid when a thunder- 
ous rap sounded onthe door. She gave 
a startled jump and looked fearfully 
around with questioning eyes, all the 
tramp and burglar stories she had ever 
heard passing in mental review, as the 
deeds of his life appear to a drowning 
man. 

Another rap. 

‘*Who’s there?” she asked tremu- 
lously. 

‘*Tt’s me!’ answered a deep but kind- 
ly voice. 

‘*Why, Tom Nason!’’ she began in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Don’t you know no better 
*nto make sucharacket? There hain’t 
no sense a-lettin’ the Higginses an’ 
Larkinses know you’re here! ”’ 

‘It was a little loud,” admitted the 
voice, ‘‘but my hand slipped. Open 
the door, Mrs. Lamson; I’ve got a nice 
lot of kindlin’ for you.” 

‘*That’s real kind o’ you, Tom; just 
leave it on the steps. You can’t come 
in!”’ firmly. ‘‘ You might ha’ known 
better.’’ 

**T did,’’ boldly; ‘‘ but I thought bein’ 
as I was a friend of Lurilla you’d let 
me in an’ mourn’ wi’ you.” 


‘Why, Tom Nason!” aghast at such | 


a thought. ‘I should say not.’ 

‘* You al’ys was stubborn.’’ Hesighed 
heavily. ‘‘I s’pose I can come for you 
to-morrow? You hain’t fit to tramp in 
from the country.” 

‘Yes, you can come,’ she conceded, 
generously. 

‘* Karly? ” eagerly. 

“No,” sternly. ‘‘ Not a minute before 
eight. The idea o’ your thinkin’ you 
e’n have any o’ Lurilla’s day. Tom 
Nason, you’re gettin’ presumin’”!”’ 

‘*T presume more’n that,’’ and Tom 
blushed mildly. ‘‘I presume to hev a 
day o’ my own—not one, but three 


hundred an’ sixty-five,’’ he stammered 
boldly. 

‘*You’ll never hev’ more ’n three 
hundred an’ sixty-four,’’ she inter- 
rupted tartly. ‘‘ You’ll never hev’ any 
o’ Lurilla’s day—though as far as I 
know you won’t hev’ any,’’ she added 
hurriedly. 

‘*Now, Miss Lamson,” eagerly. 

There was no response. 

‘Miss Lamson.’’ Hesighed heavily, 
then called *‘good-night,” in a voice 
that could not fail to rouse the “‘ Hig- 
ginses and Larkinses ”’ 

Mrs. Lamson didn’t notice it. She 
was frightened at her own words. She 
had almost admitted she would marry 
him. Her heart beat violently—her 


color came and went. She was not - 


sorry now the words were spoken. He 
was a faithful old soul, and had been a 
good son—as Mrs. Wickem said, he 
would make a good husband. ‘To-mor- 
row evening she guessed she’d give in. 
She’d held out for eight years and 
proved to the Higginses and Larkinses 
that a woman hain’t so wild to get mar- 
ried as some people think. Her first 
experiment hadn’t been so successful— 
but she could trust Tom. She was 
getting lonely. Tommas wasn’t much 
company. .. . 

Her eye fell on the green and red 
plaid dress. A feeling of compunction 
stole over her. She shouldn’t have 
such thoughts on Lurilla’s day. She 
turned once more to the drawer. Lift- 
ing a bundle of pieces an old-fashioned, 
faded daguerreotype fell out. She picked 
it up and opened it almost curiously. 
The well-known, handsome face, with 


‘its weak chin and sensual mouth; the 


bold, black eyes that smiled into ,her’s, 
sent a forgotten thrill through her 
heart. She forgot Tom Nason—she 
forgot everything but the dear old 
days when she was a happy wife. Her 
face seemed transfigured as she bent 
hungrily over the picture. 

ae The cat crept toward herand 
stumbled over her foot. She remem- 
bered—the happy past vanished into 
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the rosy-hued distance—the future, 
blue and cold, confronted her. 

‘* No!” she said firmly, with a defiant 
nod of the head, ‘‘I can’t do it!’’ 

Then she took the daguerreotype and 
placed it carefully in the center of the 
dresser. 

A small white tombstone, worn and 
stained by Time’s assistants, wind and 
weather, leaned slightly to the right, 
as though anxious to reach the shade of 
a small elm tree that grew in the cor- 
ner of the lot. Beneath the elm was a 
rustic seat that looked hardly strong 
enough to bear the weight of Mrs. 
Lamson, as she sat severely straight, 
her hands tightly folded in the black 
cotton gloves that extended a full inch 
beyond her fingers, her face turned to 
the stone, where she read with increas- 
ing satisfaction the following couplet: 


Darling, precious, angel child, 
Oh, so very fair! 

Mother is coming soon 
To meet you over there. 


It was after 6 o’clock, and the setting 
sun touched her second-best bonnet 
with the long black veil that she. al- 
ways wore on this day. Mrs. Lamson was 
tired. She had risen before the sun, 
and after a hasty breakfast of bread 
and milk, had hastened to the ceme- 
tery. There she had been all day, 
weeding the geraniums and forget-me- 
nots that grew at the base of the stone, 
or reading with appreciative eyes the 
couplet. Tom Nason had written the 
words out of the sorrow of his heart 
when it pleased God to take his little 
friend. 

A couple of birds twittering in the 
hedge roused the solitary mourner, and 
with a start she recognized the lateness 
of the hour. She opened her lunch 
basket, and spreading a clean white 
napkin on the bench by her side placed 
her lunch upon it. She ate her bread 
and butter peacefully, though her heart 
beat a little faster as she thought of 
the walk back with Tom and the an- 
swer she would have-to give him. She 
knew what it would be. Mrs. Wick- 
em’s arguments had been but dust be- 


fore the wind in the presence of the 
daguerreotype. She looked with dis- 
favor atthe piece of marble cake with 
the pink frosting that Mrs. Allen had 
sent her. ‘‘ Mrs. Allen had such gaudy 
taste and the pink frosting was out of 
place,” thought the mourner. 

A midsummer stillness hovered over 
God’s Acre. The setting sun touched 
each stone with a promise of resur- 
rected glory. A soft wind lifted the 
wild flowers, filling the air with fra- 
grance. Witha sigh of content Mrs. 
Lamson brushed the crumbs from her 
lap and folded her napkin carefully. 
She stooped to brush away a stray leaf 
that had fallen in the closely-cropped 
grass. A shadow fell on the hedge. A 
man limped wearily down the path; 
his clothes were worn and soiled, his 
hat pulled down over his face. Mrs. 
Lamson started, staring before her 
with unbelieving eyes. 

‘* You!’ she gasped. 

The man raised his head inquiringly. 

‘*Sarah Jane?’’ he asked slowly. 

** Are you alive?’’ she faltered. Had 
his spirit been raised by her rebellious 
thoughts? She stepped back fearfully, 
her hands twitching convulsively. Was 
this the Jake she had dreamed of? 

‘*Very much so, thank ye,’’ he an- 
swered with a coarse laugh, his bold 
eyes gazing carelessly at her faded face 
and hollow-chested form. Howshe had 
fallen off. She wasn’t a patch to 
‘* Auburn Daisy’’ in Omaha; nothing 
but hard luck would have driven him 
back, a prodigal indeed. He felt sure 
she would forgive and forget—she 
always had. ‘‘I hain’t dead yet,’’ 
he went on slowly. “Came mighty 
near it down in Nebraska last month. 
They say a cat has nine lives, an’ I 
reckon as I’m better’n a cat—I must 
have a dozen. I say, Sa’ Jane, you 
don’t seem glad to see me. Come, give 
us a kiss!’’ He put his arm persuasive- 
ly around her waist. Sarah Jane drew 
back quickly. ‘‘I will not,’’ she said dis- 
tinctly, her whole soul revolting against 
the man her love had idealized so long. 
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‘*You won’t, eh? Allright. I'never 
kiss a woman ’gainst her will. There’s 
al’ys plenty willin’ an’ anxious. I 
s’pose it does seem queer to hev me 
back. You might’s well get used to it. 
Hello!’ his eye fell on the little white 
stone. ‘‘So Lurilla Ann’s dead. I 
al’ys knew she wouldn’t live long, she 
was sech a peaked little thing. Took 
after your family. Daz it! Sa’ Jane, 
that’s a trifle rough. 


“ Darlin’, precious angel child, 
Oh so very fair, 
Mother is comin’ soon 
To meet you over there. 


‘‘How about father? He’ll tarry in 
the other place, eh? It wasn’t kind of 
you, Sa’ Jane, now was it?’’ 

‘*Mebbe it wasn’t kind, but it was 
just,’ she answered mechanically, her 
eyes moving restlessly here and there, 
everywhere but at that face, handsome 
still, though it bore the marks of dissi- 
pation in his dull eye and thick, sensual 
mouth You deserted her an’me when 
she was a baby’ an’ I hadn’t but a dol- 
lar an’ seventy-three cents in the 
world. Then you got a divorce an’ 
that settled it. I’m glad! yes glad,” 
she repeated emphatically, ‘‘she’s dead. 
Sh-’ll never break no heart but mine. 
What did you come back for?’ she 
asked suddenly, forcing herself to 
meet his eye. 

‘*To see you,’’ he answered boldly. 
‘*T al’ys liked you, Sa’ Jane, an’ if it 
hadn’t ha’ been fer the old lady, we’d a 
got along like two colts. After I left 


you everything went wrong. Grass- - 


hoppers got my crop an’ the devil got 
me. Then I fell off a house, broke two 
ribs, had typhoid fever, rheumatism, 
and hives, an’ I don’t s’pose I’ll ever be 
wel] again,’’ he finished hurriedly, 
watching her face. The Sarah Jane 
that he left would have hastened 
to bind his wounds, mental and phy- 
sical. ; 

**So you come back to me to nurse,”’ 
said the Sarah Jane that he found. 
‘*No, Jake Lamson, it was your doin’s 
all along. You wanted a divorce an’ 
you’ve got one.”’ 


‘* We can get married again,” he sug- 
gested, eagerly. 

‘Can we? I guess not; I don’t want 
to burn my fingers twice at the same 
fire,’’ she added, bitterly. 

He’ coughed violently. ‘‘ Le’s set 
down an’ talk it over,’’ he gasped, after 
the paroxysm had passed ‘I’m dead 
beat! You don’t know what it is to 
have a pain in your side that’s like to 
cut you in two. I’ve taken five kinds 
o’ medicine a day, an’ look at me. You 
al’ys was healthy asa horse, an’ you’ve 
kept your color. I al’ys said you had 
the prettiest cheeks of any girl I 
knew,”’ artfully watching her face in- 
tently for some relenting sign. ‘‘D’ 
you ’member the night you said you’d 
marry me? We’d been t’ Jack’s to 
supper—stewed chicken an’ waffles. 
Jack he raved ’bout blue eyes bein’ 
true, an’ I said that the eyes to strike 
me were grey, an’ you blushed an’ 
spilt a glass o’ water in the waffle 
plate. Yes, siree! I said it then, an’ 
I say so now. An’ your eyes hain’t 
faded a mite. They’ve that same dear, 
honest look. Oh, hang it all, Sa’ Jane! 
come an’ sit down. I’m that tired, an’ 
for weeks I’ve thought o’ nothin’ but 
sittin’ ’side you like old times. Come.’’ 

He stretched out his arm and drew 
her closer. She sat down stiffly, at the 
far end of the rustic seat. A smile of 
triumph and satisfaction played about 
his mouth. “Dear grey eyes,” he 
said, tenderly. 

Mrs. Lamson turned quickly and 
looked him in the face. ‘‘ My eyes are 
black,’’ she said, quietly. 

Lamson swallowed an oath. ‘‘So 


-they are,’’ he said in surprise. ‘A 


light black looks grey in some lights.” 
He was silent for a moment. ‘Dear 
little Lurilla Ann,’ he murmured 
softly, moving nearer; ‘‘you must tell 
me all about her, Sa’ Jane. I—who 
the devil’s that?’’ 

Tom approached happily, a radiant 
smile lit up his good-natured, homely 
face ‘He had on his best suit, and the 
long Prince Albert coat flapped round 
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his legs as he walked. He looked as- 
tonished, then dismayed, as he saw the 
occupants of the rustic seat. 

‘Oh, it’s Tom, is it?’ recognized 
Lamson, not very cordially. ‘‘How 
are you, Tom?” 

‘‘ Jake Lamson!’’ Tom smiled pain- 

_ fully, ignoring the offered hand. ‘I 
thought you were dead !”’ 

‘*Seems t’ hev been the general ’pin- 
ion. I’m alive, thank ye, an’ likely to 
stay so, ’less this cold carries me off,” 
with a hard cough. 

‘*What did you do with the money 
Sa’ Jane sent to pay your funeral ex- 
penses?’’ asked Tom, going straight to 
the point. 

Lamson looked ugly. ‘You al’ys 
was & little impertinent, he said slowly, 
‘*but I don’t mind tellin’ you that was 
a little mistake. I was in a hospital in 
Omaha, an’ they got me mixed with a 
man in the next cot, who died o’ chol- 
ery. Iwas out o' my head all the time. 
When I got well, the doctor told me 
*bout it an’ gin me the money, an’ I 
spent it to come to see Sa’ Jane. You 
b’lieve me? ”’ defiantly. 

‘‘That you are lying? yes,” calmly. 
‘* You al’ys was a dirty, lyin’ rascal, an’ 
time hain’t bettered the job. Sa’ Jane, 
you ready t’ go home?”’ 

‘*Sa’ Jane’s goin’ with me,” put in 
Lamson quickly. ‘‘We’re goin’ t’ be 
married over again an’ be happy ever 
after.” ° 

**You lie! Sa’ Jane wouldn’t go back 
to you.” 

‘Once in a while, my young Chris- 
tian friend, you find yoursel’ mistaken, 
an’ this is once,’’ said Lamson tri- 
umphantly, placing his arm round Sa- 
rah Jane’s waist. 

She started as though stung, pushed 
him away and sprang to her feet. 
*¢ Don’t touch me!”’ she gasped between 
her clenched teeth. ‘‘Tom, take me 
home!” She stretched out two appeal- 


ing hands to him. He caught them 
eagerly. ‘“Wha’d you mear, Sa’ 
Jane?’’ and Lamson grasped her by the 
shoulders. ‘It’s me that’ll take you 
home. You hain’t forgot Jake? Your 
curly-headed Jakey boy, you used to 
callme. I didn’t treat you right but 
we was happy in the old days, Sa’ Jane, 
you hain’t forgot?’ passionately. 

‘*Tt’s your fault if she has,’’ retorted 
Tom unpleasantly, as Sarah Jane clung 
to him tremblingly. It was egony to 
her to hear that other voice. She 
wanted to go somewhere where she 
could shut it out forever. ‘‘ There! 
there! dear,’’ soothingly, ‘‘don’t get 
nervous. He shan’t touch you. Just 
speak up an’ tell him you’re goin’ to 
marry me.”’ 

‘*T’m goin’ to marry Tom,’’ repeated 
Sarah Jane with a frightened glance. 

‘*Marry him!’’ roared Lamson, pur- 
ple with rage, ‘‘you can’t! You’re my 
wife.” 

**Oh no,’’ returned Tom coolly “‘ you 
divorced her. You can’t eat your cake 


an’ hev it too.” 
‘*Tt was all your doin’,’’ broke in Sa- 
rah Jane in a high clear voice. ‘I 


hadn’t nothin’ to do with it but I 
hain’t a woman that’ll be tramped on 
twice.’’ 

‘An you shan’t be; jest come back 
Sa’ Jane,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘I’ll treat you 
like a queen. I shan’t live long an’ I 
need you more’n him, Remember I 
was Lurilla Ann’s pa.’’ 

‘* Keep still! ’’ she shrieked, her face 
pale and tense, her eyes blazing angri- 
ly. ‘‘How dare you!” she panted, 
‘*speak of her, poor little lamb Tom 
was more of a father to her than you 
ever was No,” firmly, ‘I shan’t come 
back. You can find someone else to 
nurse you. Men of your stamp al’ys 
do, but it won’t be me. Come, Tom, she 
finished wearily, reaching out her 
hands blindly, ‘‘ I’m ready.’’ 





ONE PARTING. 


By MAuDE E. SMirTuH. 


Good-bye, I cannot call you less than friend, 
And yet, how could I call you more? 

The time has come that brings us to the end 
And leaves us there as lonely as before. 

And we have said good-bye in even tones, — 
Good-bye! what was there else for us to say? 

And both go on o’er life’s great stepping-stones 
And neither murmurs at the separate way. 


You have been kind to me; I shall recall 
Your kindness with sincerest gratefulness. 
And I have been—your friend, and that was all! 
Was all, what would we more or less? 
And yet, now we are parting,—better so, 
I would not that an hour to us be spared,— 
There is one thing I wish that you might know; 
’Tis this, I could have loved you had I dared! 


You smile perhaps; yet if you knew the power 

Of some hearts’ loving,—if you knew, I say, 
You’d understand me clearly, when I say this hour, 

‘If I had dared!’—But there, go on your way! 
The mysteries of life are complex, friend, 

And hearts are riddles strangely hard to read: 
The human and divine so strangely blend, 

And love is made subservient to life’s need. 


Your way could not be my way, that I knew; 
And so I dared not let this heart of mine 
Pour out its richest wealth of love on you, 
Nor till this hour its feeling quite define. 
Good-bye, dear friend! I shall for long recall 
The glad, bright days that you and I have shared. 
We need not mourn; friends were we, that is all,— 
But oh, I could have loved you, loved you, had I dared! 


Pontiac, Mich. 
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ECEMBER brings with it visions of 
pleasant rooms, close curtained 
from night and storm, where the lights 
burn brightly and all is warmth and hap- 
py content. With this picture in mind, 
one feels the full reality of cold and 
want and sorrow as contrasted with 
warmth and comfort and content, and 
recognizes anew the sacred duty of 
striving by all possible means to give 
to every human being as much of hap- 
piness as possible. The household eco- 
nomics departments of several clubs 
have as the theme for thought and dis- 
cussion during December ‘‘ The Christ- 
mas Season,’’ and the ethical questions 
which Christmas giving inevitably sug- 
gests. It would be interesting and 
helpful if some of these discussions 
might be heard outside of the circle for 
which they are prepared; for thought- 
ful consideration of these matters sel- 
dom fails to quicken impulses of tender 
charity and make the influence of the 
Christmas-tide purer and sweeter. One 
meeting at least, devoted to Christmas 
thoughts, would be helpful in every 
club 





Among the resolutions recommended 
by the Committee on Resolutions at the 
Denver Biennial was the following: 
“* Resolved, That the Federation com- 
mends the spirit in which the clubs 
adopted the educational recommenda- 
tions of the last biennial convention, 
and records its approval of the thor- 


* ough and effective work reported from 


all parts of our country in establishing 
kindergartens and manual training 
classes; in improving the sanitary con- 
ditions of the public schools; in form- 
ing leagues of good citizenship among 
our children; in establishing collegiate 
scholarships; in opening free libraries, 
and in bringing into a new and closer 
36 


Woman's Club ames” 


By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 
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relationship the home and the school.”’ 
That this is no fleeting interest, is evi- 
denced by the fact that the programs 
of the many State Federation meetings 
held this autumn, show that the work 
of these organizations is increasing 
along educational and philanthropic 
lines. Art, music and literature are 
by no means neglected; and the reports 
of individual clubs in nearly every state 
show that study programs are each year 
more systematically and carefully ar- 
ranged, and carried out with greater 
regard for thoroughness; but the active 
work of the federations through stand- 
ing committees is very largely an en- 
deavor to arouse increased interest in 
educational matters from the kinder- 
garten to the university, to encourage 
the formation of public libraries and 
similar work. The objection is often 
raised, that the introduction of public 
questions has a demoralizing influence 
upon thestudy club. Experience proves 
this untrue, and it is often those clubs 
which carry out the most systematic . 
course of study which take the most in- 
telligent interest in matters pertaining 
tothe community. Mrs. Henrotin well 
expressed the value of the Federation 
as an educator: ‘‘The Federation has 
one great advantage over the univer- 
sity per se—it is able to put into action 
the result of study and investigation, 
thus co-ordinating knowledge and 
action.’’ The direction of interest in 
each State Federation is, of course, 
largely determined by existing con- 
ditions. This is especially true in IIl- 
inois, where the conditions of life in 
large cities present many and varied 
problems. The Illinois Federation held 
its fourth annual meeting in Chicago, 
October 18th-2l1st, and the largest and 
most successful meeting since its organ- 
ization is reported. The Illinois Fed- 
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eration is now the largest in the United 
States, numbering 216 clubs. The his- 
tory of the work of the organization 
since the last annual meeting was in- 
cluded in the reports of the seven 
standing committees. These are: Edu- 
cation, Philanthropy, Music, Art, Lit- 
erature, Public Libraries, and one to 
further the interest of women students 
at the University of Illinois. 

The report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation was important, and has been 
published in a sixteen-page pamphlet 
for distribution among the clubs of the 
Federation. It is regretted that it 
will be possible to give here only a 
brief synopsis. At the first meeting of 
the Executive Board of the Illinois 
Federation, the {Committee on Educa- 
cation was instructed to co-operate with 
the Teachers’ Associations of Lllinois, 
of which there are four. As a result, 
an important place on the program 
presented at the meetings of these 
associations, has been accorded repre- 
sentatives of the Federation, thus bring- 
ing the clubs at once in touch with the 
most important educational forces in 
the State, and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in their organized 
capacity in promoting the highest in- 
terest of the public school. The edu- 
cational committee also sent circulars 
to all the federated clubs in the State, 
suggesting that public educational 
meetings be held, and when possible 
educational funions formed. Twenty- 
five clubs have held public educational 
meetings; have assisted in organizing 
educational unions, or have provided 
lectures for the purpose of improving 
public sentiment on educational topics: 
The work of the Evanston Women’s 
Club is especially interesting. The 
club has fheld :sixteen public educa- 
tional meetings; a Boys’ Club, with 
reading room and gymnasium has been 
organized; it has a Child Study section 
which includes forty-five teachers and 
as many mothers. It has held a Satur- 
day morning sewing class with two 
hundred members, and manual train- 


ing has been introduced into one of the 
schools with its help. The homes of 
several of its members have been 
opened on Saturday to school girls in 
groups of six, who have been taught 
plain cooking, sewing, mending and 
cleaning. Not less than fifty children 
have been taken to Chicago dental 
clinics free of charge. The club has 
secured a ‘‘ mill tax’’ to increase the 
number of kindergartens in Evanston, 
and has been helpful in very many other 
ways. Twenty-four !llinois clubs have 
formed Round Tables for child-study 
between parents and teachers, or have 
child-study departments. Two clubs 
of Champaign have supported a teacher 
in sewing and cooking in the public 
school, the ladies of the club assisting 
her. The committee reported that to 
the Chicago clubs which have sup- 
ported the experimental Manual Train- 
ing and Household Economic Schools, 
is largely due the fact that this year 
included as a part of the school curri- 
culum in Chicago. Great interest has 
also been manifested in vacation 
schools. Five vacation schools at a 
cost of $1,000 each have been supported 
by Chicago clubs. Eleven clubs have 
formed clubs for working women, the 
history of which would furnish an 
article in itself. Art in the public 
schools has been advanced by eighteen 
clubs. Legislative work to improve 
school conditions; systematic school 
visitation, and the securing of women 
on school boards, have each been suc- 
cessfully undertaken. The report of 
the committee also calls attention to 
the educational work of the oldest club 
in Illinois, the Ladies’ Education So- 
ciety, of Jacksonville, which has finan- 
cially assisted 1,481 girls to gain an 
education. The educational work of 
the Illinois Federation deserves much 
more than passing mention, and atten- 
tion will be called to it in a future 
article. 

The Committee on Philanthropy has 
made a strong effort to create public 
sentiment in the interest of dependent, 
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wage-earning and delinquent children, 
and report that the clubs of the State 
show an increasing interest in these 
matters. During the year the commit- 
tee sent out circulars with suggestions 
for practical work. In this it was 
suggested that each clubappoint a com- 
mittee to urge the clergy in their re- 
spective towns to preach at least once 
a year on philanthropic subjects of gen- 
eral interest and application, e. g., The 
Care of Dependent Children in I) linois; 
The Public Charities of the State; The 
Importance of Correlating Public and 
Private Alms-giving; Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law; The Child Labor Law; 
Vacation Schools and their Relation to 
Alms-giving, and Should Parental 
Schools be Established in Chicago. 
This suggestion was shown to have 
been adopted in many places with ex- 
cellent results. At the suggestion of 
the committee several clubs, in arrang- 
ing their yearly programs, have ar- 
ranged for at least one address on 
practical charitable problems, by some 
one of recognized experience, and 
many requests for speakers have been 
made of the committee. 

The committee to further the inter- 
ests of women students at the State 
University called attention to the in- 
creased recognition of the need for 
scientific cooking and sanitation in the 
home, and the need of the proper in- 
struction of young women to gain that 
end. The need of a woman’s hall at 
the University was urged and each 
member of the Federation was asked 
to make it a personal matter to write 
the Senator from her district suggest- 
ing that an appropriation should be 
made by the Legislature for such a 
building. 

The report of the Library Committee 
emphasized the necessity for establish- 
ing both public and traveling libraries, 
and enumerated the Illinois libraries 
which have already been founded by 
women. The diversity of subjects in 
which the Illinois Federation is inter- 
ested, was noticeable in the program. 


The report of each committee was 
supplemented by a carefully prepared 
paper on some phase of the subject, 
followed by a general discussion. 
Under the philanthropy section a 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Parental Schools’’ 
was read. At the session devoted to 
literature an excellent paper on 
‘* Literature for Children ”’ led a brisk 
discussion upon that subject, and Mrs, 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, the bril- 
liant short story writer, contributed an 
unpublished story, ‘‘The Half Breed 
of the Straits.”’ 

In charge of the music section was 
given a lecture recital on Russian 
music, with illustrations. One session 
of the convention was held at the Art 
Institute, in charge of the Art Commit- 
tee. The report of the committee was 
a feature of the program, and three 
valuable papers were presented with 
practical demonstrations of house dec- 
orating and house-furnishing. At 
another meeting the early history of 
Illinois cities was pleasantly touched 
upon in a paper on “ Local Traditions 
and their History.’’ Probably the most 
notable feature of the entire program 
was a symposium on ‘‘The Interde- 
pendence of Educational Influences in 
the Community.’’ The principal paper 
was by Miss Sutliff, of Rockford Col- 
lege, and this was followed by ten five- 
minute talks on The Home, The Church, 
The School, The Press, The Library, 
The Art Musuem, The Women’s Club, 
The Concert, The Drama, The Social 
Settlement. Miss Sutliff finely ex- 
pressed the value of coéperative effort 
when she said: ‘‘ The primary condition 
of advancement in society is change in 
environment, physical and mental. 
New needs, new desires are necessary, 
the gratification of which stimulate to 
invention and deeper thinking by men 
of their responsibility to the world. 
Travel, commerce, exploration, new 
inventions, new scientific discoveries, 
new ideals, all demand freedom of 
thinking, both secular and religious. 
Each community has had its seer and 
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its prophets and leaders of lesser de- 
gree. Large nunibers of men and 
women, after starting in a work of 
which they kaew little, have found 
themselves in codperation with some 
of the most active forces for good in 
the State.’’ 

A number of important resolutions 
were presented and adopted. Mrs. 
Lyndon Evans introduced a resolution 
asking that the Federation communi- 
cate with officers of women’s organiza- 
tions in interior towns, asking them to 
use their influence to persuade young 
women to seek employment in small 
towns in preference to coming to large 
cities where chances are less and 
dangers greater. Miss Julia Lathrop, 
of Rockford, presented a resolution 
asking that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to consider means of securing 
legislative provision for delinquent 
and dependent children. Miss Ameri- 
can, Chairman of the sub-committee on 
vacation schools and play-grounds, 
offered a resolution that the Federa- 
tion indorse necessary legislation in 
favor of vacation schools. Miss Ameri- 
can told of the work which has already 
been accomplished in Chicago since 
the movement started in 1896. The 
cost of each of these schools for the 
three summer months of vacation is 
$3,000, each school accommodating from 
three hundred to four hundred children. 
It was decided also to add to the stand- 
ing committees of the Federation one 
to consider industrial problems as they 
affect women and children. 

After much discussion a motion was 
carried providing that clubs shall be 
eligible to membership in the [llinois 
Federation of which men as well as 
women are members, a step which 
other States will regard with special 
interest. .The convention was honored 
by the presence of many distinguished 
guests. Among them, Mrs. Rebecca 
A. Lowe, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Mrs. 
Emma A. Fox and Mrs. George W. 
Kendricks, Jr., officers of the General 
Federation; Mrs. G. F. Van Vechten, 


President of the Iowa Federation; Mrs. 
J. H. Windsor, of Des Moines; Mrs. C. 
S. Kinney, of Salt Lake; Mrs, F. A. 
Eastman, Colorado; Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood, of Washington, D. C., Di- 
rectors of the G. F. W. C.; Mrs. Birney, 
President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, and others. 

Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, the re- 
tiring President of the Federation, is 
greatly beloved by all [Illinois club 
women, and by her unfailing tact and 
fine ability has made the work of the 
Illinois Federation important and effect- 
ive. The new President is Mrs. Robert 
B. Farson, of Chicago. 





An interesting meeting of the Utah 
Federation was held at Ogden, October 
26th-27th. The membership of the 
organization has increased more than 
fifty per cent during the past year. 
Mrs. Jennings, President of the Fed- 
eration, in her address to the clubs, 
urged the value of coéperation with 
other educational organizations in the 
State, and spoke earnestly of the work 
which may be accomplished by the 
women of Utah. Mrs. Jennings offered 
some advice to members of Federated 
clubs, which might well be heeded by 
club women outside of Utah. She said: 
‘*You gather together annually and 
you are all impressed by the value and 
importance of Federation work, but 
you go home and the Federation grad- 
ually slips from your minds, and finally 
becomes practically non-existent until 
the time comes again to elect delegates 
to the annual convention, or the treas- 
urer receives notice to pay annual dues. 
Let it not be so this year. Think 
seriously and often of what the Fed- 
eration may accomplish for you and for 
other women, and talk aboutit in your 
clubs, and it will become a far more 
real and far more live interest to all.’’ 

The reports of the Committees on 
Education and Traveling Libraries, 
told of the active work undertaken by 
the Federation. Three traveling li- 
braries have been sent out, and two 
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more are nearly ready. The plan has 
been found very successful, demands 
for books coming from all over sparsely 
settled districts. An interesting edu- 
cational session was a feature of the 
convention, the program including 
papers on Kitchen Garden Work, the 
Introduction of the Kindergarten in 
the Public Schools, and a debate as to 
whether environment has as much in- 
fluence as the teacher in forming the 
character of the pupil. 

A paper which attracted unusual 
interest was prepared by Mrs. Geerson, 
of Salt Lake City, on the “‘ Cultivation 
of a Club Conscience.’’ The paper was 
published in full and it was recom- 
mended that it be read by every club. 

The program presented during the 
two days’ session of the Federation and 
reports from individual clubs, lead to 
the belief that the Utah Federation, 
though among the smallest of the State 
Federations, is one of the most active 
and valuable to its members. 





The Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its fourth annual conven- 
tion in Greeley, October 11th and 12th. 
The Federation now includes 111 clubs, 
a majority of which were represented 
at the meeting. 

The Educational Committee of the 
Colorado Federation is working to in- 
terest the club women of the State in 
the schools and school laws, and for the 
establishment of libraries. The com- 
mittee on school legislation is working 
hard to secure legislative action in 
amending schoollaws. One committee 
is working to arouse interest in the 
George Washington National Univer- 
sity; another has taken charge of a 
movement to preserve the ancient cliff 
dwellings of Colorado. 

The theme of the speeches and papers 
at this fourth annual meeting was “ In- 
dustrial America,’’ and the subject was 
well handled in the carefully prepared 
papers and five-minute talks. An im- 
portant contribution to the program 
was an account of the work of the 


School of Domestic Science in Denver, 
those interested being anxious to ex- 
tend its work through Federated Clubs 
all over the State. It was suggested 
that the $1,000 left from the Biennial 
fund be used to further this work. 

The Federation endorsed the resolu- 
tions asking that Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and Mrs. Henrotin be sent to Paris as 
representatives of the club women of 
America. One session of the conven- 
tion was held at the State Normal 
School, and after the transaction of 
business the members of the Federation 
visited the school, then in session. 

The new officers are: President, Mrs. 
James Baker, Boulder; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Guilford S. Wood, Denver; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs.C. C Richard- 
son, Trinidad; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss Kate Wise, Boulder; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. B. Harper, Durango: 
Auditor, Mrs. B. F. Stickley, Lead- 
ville. 





NEBRASKA...The Nebraska Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs held a one day 
session October 11th at Omaha; but it 
was held between the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, which met the 10th, and the Con- 
gress of Women’s Clubs on the 12th, 
followed by the Household Economics 
Convention on the 13th, and being 
mixed up with so many good things it 
could hardly define itself. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. A. H. Ferguson, Vice-President 
of the Omaha Women’s Club, and the 
response was by Mrs. Sarah Brindley, 
of Columbus. The morning session was 
then devoted to roll call and reports of 
clubs. 

The subjects for the afternoon ses- 
sion were ‘“‘Recommendeq Work,”’ 
‘Town and Village Improvement,”’ 
‘¢ Art in the Public Schools,” and ‘‘ The 
Town and County Clubs,’’ and were en- 
tertainingly discussed. Mrs. H. H. 
Wilson,of Lincoln, Dean of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, spoke eloquently for 
University extension. Mrs. A. C. 
Ricketts,of Lincoln, State Chairman of 
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Correspondence, reported the Denver 
Biennial in a happy manner. 

The session closed with the election 
of officers, which resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. S. C. Langworthy, 
Seward; Vice-President, Mrs. Apper- 
son, Tecumseh; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. D. C. McKillip, Seward; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Howard Freeman 
Doane, Crete; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. M. J. Sackett, Weeping Water; 
Auditor, Mrs. Fuller, Ashland; Libra- 
rian, Mrs. G. M. Lambertson, Lincoln. 

In the evening Mrs. Lowe, President 
of the General Federation, delivered an 
address to the delegates, and introduced 
the officers of the General: Federation 
present. 

The following morning Mrs. Stouten- 
borough gave her annual address which 
was pure and elevating in its tone, as 
well as intellectually brilliant. Good 
music was one of the agreeable features 
of the Federation.—Mrs. D. C. McKil- 
lip, Corresponding Secretary N. F. W.C. 





MINNESOTA...The fourth annual 
meeting of the Minnesota Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was held at Winona, 
on the 26th, 27th and 28th of October. 

The Federation now numbers 108 
clubs, and considerably over a hundred 
delegates were present, while the Wi- 
nona clubs of course were out in force. 

The convention began with a meeting 
of the executive board at 9 A. M., on 
Wednesday, the 26th; this was strictly 
a business session. Next, although not 
a part of the actual program—but one 
of the pleasant features for its guests— 
was a breakfast given by Mrs. M. B. 
Webber, the Vice-President of the first 
district, to the officers of the Federa- 
tion, the President of the Iowa State 
Federation, the presidents of the local 
clubs, and a few other friends. 

At 2 P. M., the public meetings 
opened, with the President, Miss Mar- 
garet Evans of Carlton College, North- 
field, in the chair. The opening invo- 
cation was followed by the reports of 
officers; then Mrs. J. M. Underwood, of 


Lake City, very fittingly opened the 
literary portion of the program with 
an interesting ‘‘ Bit of Forgotten His- 
tory,” in the shape of personal remi- 
niscences of early childhood in earliest 
Winona. 

Next was a series of five-minute talks 
on “Progress of Women,” in the past 
and in the present. The women of the 
present were classified under the heads 
of women in literature, science, profes- 
sions and philanthropy. Music served 
to enliven this program as wellas every 
other session of the meetings. 

At the evening session an address on 
the subject of ‘‘ Women,” was given by 
Mrs. Frederic Lyon Charles, President 
of the Women’s Literary and Educa- 
tional Organizations of Western New 
York. This was largely a sketch of 
the ideal woman, but was full of sug- 
gestions to the real woman, of very 
practical value. This was followed by 
the annual address of the President, 
Miss Evans, who took as her special 
subject for the evening, ‘‘ Latest Phases 
of the Club Movement.’’ Space forbids 
an Outline of this talk, but Miss Evans 
is so well known, not only throughout 
Minnesota, but throughout the United 
States, that it is needless to say that it 
was strong and earnest, with an occa- 
sional ripple of good honest fun that 
proved irresistible to her audience. 

One of the most pleasant and profit- 
able features of these annual meetings, 
is the reception, that has always thus far 


‘been a part of the program. At this 


meeting, the reception was given at the 
Hotel Winona, by the club women of 
the city. The parlors and corridors 
had been so transformed that it was 
hard to realize that one was in a hotel 
at all, as it seemed more likea series of 
rooms in a pleasant home, with rugs, 
cushions, flowers, and whatever would 
make it beautiful and homelike. After 
the more formal reception was over, 
there was a short program of music and 
recitations, and then an informal social 
hour, interspersed with visits to the 
frappé bowl or the coffee urn. 
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The session on Wednesday morning 
was largely taken up with business. 
Telegrams containing greetings and 
good wishes were read to the meeting 
from the North Dakota Federation, 
and also from Mrs. W. B. Lowe, Presi- 
dent of the General Federation. A 
very instructive paper on ‘‘ Parliamen- 
tary Law’ was given by Mrs. J. C. 
Buchanan, of Minneapolis; and one on 
the “Club as a Factor in Individual 
Development,’’ by Mrs. Luella Hoag- 
land, of Marshall. 

Thursday afternoon’s program proved 
very varied and interesting. The re- 
port of the ‘‘Town and Country Club” 
work was given by Mrs. Fowler, of 
Rochester, and was listened to with 
the deepest interest. This is a work in 
which Minnesota seems to be rather 
unique; but it is one which is going to 
benefit the State in ways which noth- 
ing else can equal. Its aim is, as its 
name implies, to bring the town women 
and the farmers’ wives into touch with 
each other, in various ways; largely by 
the means of ‘‘rest rooms,’’ where the 
country woman and her babies can wait 
comfortably and restfully, while her 
husband transacts the business which 
has brought him to town. 

Mrs. Marion A. Richardson then 
gave a paper on the “ Early History 
and Romance of Minnesota,’’ and Mrs. 
J. C. Crays, for the past six years a 
member of the school board of Minne- 
apolis, talked very instructively on the 
origin, growth and present condition 
of the public system of Minnesota. 
This was followed by Mrs. Ell Tor- 
rance, of Minneapolis, State Regent 
of the Minnesota D. A. R., in a very 
bright, original and witty talk on the 
‘* Relation of Women to Public Institu- 
tions,’ touching therein her relation to 
the school, the church, philanthropic 
organizations, and the home. 

The evening program was on the sub- 
ject of education in its broadest sense. 
Superintendent Tormey, of the Winona 
public schools, told what he thought the 
clubs might do for the public schools. 


He showed five different lines along 
which he thought club influence might 
be used; in increasing attendance—in 
promoting night schools—improving 
the day schools—establishing schools 
for defectives—and decorating school- 
rooms and aiding in furnishing suitable 
literature for the pupils, 





Miss Gratia Countryman, of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, told of the 
work of Hennepin county in establish- 
ing traveling libraries within its own 
borders, and also of the bill asking for 
State aid for State traveling libraries, 
which is to come before the Legislature 
this winter. The evening closed with 
a lecture on the subject of traveling 
libraries in general by Miss L. E. 
Stearns, Librarian of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. This was 
illustrated by the stereopticon, and 
proved of great interest. 

Friday morning was largely taken up 
by business, including the election of 
officers. Only three offices were to be 
filled this year, and those eventually 
elected to these positions were: Miss 
Laura Jones, of Duluth, Vice-President- 
at-Large; E. G. Butts, of Stillwater, 
Treasurer, and Mrs. C. E. Conant, of 
Wells, Corresponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Holmes, of Moorhead, read a 
very carefully prepared paper on ‘ Ra- 
cial Dietetics;’’ and Mrs. Bessie Starr, 
of Tracy, one on ‘Dress Reform — its 
Place in Club Work.”’ 

Mrs. J. E. Bell, of Minneapolis, then 
gave a forceful talk on the subject of 
‘* What Our Children Shall Read,’’ and 
this was illustrated by a very charming 
recitation from Kipling by Miss Mary 
Evarts, teacher of elocution in the 
Winona State Normal School. 

At the beginning of the afternoon 
session Mrs. C. E. Conant, of Wells, 
gave a report of her impressions of the 
Denver Biennial. 

Mrs. Walter C. Chapin spoke on 
‘* Education of Our Boys.”’ 

Then followed a series of three papers 
on art subjects: ‘‘The Value of Art in 
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Character Building,’ by Mrs. George 
E. Metcalf, of St. Paul; ‘‘Art in its Re- 
lation to Education,’’ by Miss Gertrude 
Stoker, supervisor of drawing in St. Paul 
public schools; and one on ‘‘ Literature 
in Art,’’ by Miss Caroline M. Beaumont, 
which closed the program. 

A great improvement in the work of 
the members of the Federation was 
visible this year in this particular: that 
so many of the subjects were handled 
in the way of talks, instead of by read- 
ing ‘‘ papers ”’ 

One of the very pleasant incidents of 
this meeting was the presence, through- 
out the entire session, of Mrs. Van 
Vechten, President of the Iowa Fed- 
eration, whose interested face and help- 
ful words proved a positive inspiration 
to all who came in contact with her. 

It was voted to continue again this 


year the mid-winter, social function in 
the form of a breakfast, which: has 
heretofore proved so pleasant. 

The Federation accepted an invita- 
tion to meet at St. Cloud for itsn xt 
annual meeting; and separated as al- 
ways, with the feeling that it ‘‘has 
been good to be together.’’—EHdith M. 
Conant. 





The remaining copies of the literary 
report of the Third Biennial, which 
includes all papers and addresses given 
at the meeting of the General Federa- 
tion in Louisville, have been distributed 


.pro rata among the State chairmen of 


correspondence fer use among new 
clubs, traveling and free public li- 
braries. Any public library in Iowa 
desiring one of these reports will please 
address the editor of this department. 





HOME THEMES. 


VALE, 


In a softly shaded room 
Of that chamber full of gloom 
Lies a maiden wrapped in slumber deep; 
Neither life nor loving warm 
in that alabaster form,— 
Only sleep. 


Like some bit of sculpture rare, 
Or a jewel gleaming there, 

Nestled in its casket, —silken bed,— 
Rests she on her pillow white, 
Golden hair a halo bright 

Kound her head. 


Waxen lilies seem to seek 
Kisses from her marbie cheek,— 
Snowy, fragrant ee as pure as she. 
As a treasure newly fou 
Heavenly —— fold | her round, 
Lovingly. 


With soft tendrils flowers reach; 
With sweet petals they beseech 
Life and song and beauty to awake. 
But a white cloud in the s y 
Drops a tear and moans a sigh :— 
“For her sake.” 


Softest zephyrs hover ae 
With a sweet, wolian a 
Gently shift her p tan s white fold; 
Brushing back the sunlit hair 
From her brow so broad and fair,— 
Now so cold. 


Can no power of love unseal, 
And unto those eyes reveal 
What my tortur’d heart would fain con- 


fess? 
Has th’ inexorable hand of fate 
Destined for my life this great 
Bitterness? 


** Atropos,” I wildly prey. 
“Take not thou mee <: 
From my shrinking spirit lift thy ban. 
God of Heaven, let me sup 
In thy 7 from the cup 
ean! 


Anna Elwood Wright. 
Tipton, Iowa, November, 1898. 


A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER’S TRIBUTE TO HIS 
WIFE, 


I once rode from New York to Chi- 


.cago, the sole occupant of a magnificent 


stateroom. The porter supplied me 
with books, and anticipated my every 
other want. But, of all my journey- 
ings, east and west, north and south, 
that trip, with all its—to me—princely 
magnificence, stands out in my memory 
the lonesomest and dreariest. My one 
relief was the smoking room where 
something like democratic equality 
prevailed—the man who smoked his 
‘**three-for-a-quarter ’’ talking politics 
and finance on terms of absolute equal- 
ity with the man who smoked his 
‘* straight fifty.” 

In pleasing contrast is a physically 
wearisome but mentally refreshing all- 
day trip taken recently in a local pas- 
senger and way-freight combined. 
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It was a rare October day. The pink 
of daybreak, seen through a screen of 
mist, soon gave way to a flood of sun- 
light, which turned away the mist and 
melted the chill from the air. The 
pale yellows were faintly flushed with 
purple and red. The brown of earth, 
darkened by recent rains, gave promise 
of next year’s harvests, and the faces 
of men and women seemed to have 
caught the promise. 

Speaking of men and women—grand 
and inspiring and restful as is Nature, 
the ‘‘ proper ” and preéminent study of 
mankind is, and ever will be,—as it 
was when Bacon wrote his oft-quoted 
truism 

What interesting faces! What odd 
fragments of conversation! One may 
vow to do no brain-work but, neverthe- 
less, the mental impression-book will 
remain open and many are the impres- 
sions it somehow receives. Let me 
transfer one of these before it fades 
from my memory. 

In come two handsome, good-feeling 
commercial travelers, and they are 
soon in the midst of a free and familiar 
talk. The older one is glibly telling of 
this, that and the other woman of his 
acquaintance and the younger one 
forces opportunity to inject such in- 
quiries as, ‘‘ What for a looking woman 
is she?’ ‘*She used to be a beauty— 
how does she wear?’’—showing that 
the universal love of beauty is assert- 
ing itself anew. 

hen the older man, in a laughing, 
philosophic manner, which well be- 
comes him, tells his own story. The 
year 1893 found him the junior partner 
of a well-known wholesale house. His 
partners were deeply involved in 
speculative manufacturing when the 
financial cyclone swept over the land 
Before, he had counted himself worth 
$60,000; after, he found himself with 
less than $6,000, saved from the wreck. 
Thinking the worst over, he put his 


little all into business and—‘‘ well,’’ 
said he gaily, ‘‘ you can see for yourself 
that I’m not traveling because I’m fond 
of going—in other words, the tail went 
with the hide. In fact, I hadn’t $10 
left last January when I took the road.”’ 

‘*I’d think you’d be all broke up,”’ 
said the younger man. 

“Not a bit of it,’’ was the hearty 
response. ‘‘ My wife and I were never 
as happy as we are now. I say, let me 
give you a pointer, old fellow. When 
you run against a good, true woman 
and find you can love her and can get 
her into the way of loving you,—you 
marry. Don’t run wild another day 
after that—you can’t afford it. You 
may think you can, but you can’t. 
Why, when I woke up and found I had 
only $10 in the world, what did that 
wife of mine do? Whine and talk about 
going home to father? Not for a 
minute. Says she to me—and I’m giv- 
ing it to you dead straight—Joe,—says 
she to me, ‘Keep a stiff upper lip, old 
boy; we’ll take a five-room house; I’l 
let Hilda go, and do my own work; we’l 
take Jimmie out of the kindergarten 
and put him in the public school—he’s 
getting too big for the kindergarten 
anyway; and, much or little, I’ll be 
happy through everything—unless I 
see you’re unhappy.’ Now, that’s the 
kind of a woman she is, and I want to 
say to you right now, that we never 
took as much comfort in our life as 
we’re taking in our five-room house,— 
no hired-girl question, no more anxiety 
about keeping our end upsocially, and, 
better yet, wife and I never were so 
healthy.’’ 

Thestory was interjected with several 
unnecessary expletives, which made 


the reply all the more ludicrous. The 
unmarried man put his arm on the 
shoulder of his friend and, with a sur- 
face smacking of seriousmess, said: 
** Joe, me boy, ‘Almost thou saad 
est me to be a Christian.’ ”’ 
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JOHN BURROUGHS, on “The Re- 
reading of Books,’’ says: ‘‘On taking 
down for the third or fourth time a fa- 
vorite author, the present winter, I 
said to myself, ‘There is no test of a 
book like that—can we, and do we, go 
back to it? If not, is it at all probable 
that future generations will go back to 
it??? Mr. Burroughs usually reasons 
well, but here he limps and falls. The 
frequency of the returns we make toa 
book depends on the uses one can make 
of the book, the information, or the 
philosophy, or the consolation, or the 
comfort, or the rest; but the book world 
includes many unquestionably great 
works one doesn’t go back to. We re- 
turn again and again to Emerson be- 
cause he is a sort of soul vyclopzdia, in 
which we are ever finding what we 
want, and, while looking for it, we are 
sure to find something else we want. 
But when we think of going back to 
‘*Les Miserables,’ the very bulk of the 
work appals us; and then again the 
very vividness of our first impressions 
render it entirely unnecessary to re- 
read it. The simple greatness of that 
classic, ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ will hardly 
be questioned, and yet men in or past 
middle life don’t go back to it, un- 
less it be to read it with the children. 
We “don’t have to”’ go back to it, we 
remember it so vividly from frequent 
readings of the book in our youth. The 
inference that a book is not likely to be 
read by coming generations because 
one reading suffices us is unwarranted. 
Our early reading of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’”’ quite satisfies us, but the next 
generation, and the next, will each give 
it that early reading and be satisfied 
Emerson will assuredly be read by com- 
ing generations, but not connectedly. 
We read Emerson in comfortable bits— 
now and here a little, then and there a 
little. If one reading overlaps another, 
no matter; we like to go over it again, 


as we do a favori'e maxim or passage 
of scripture. ‘‘Grant’s Memoirs”’ ‘‘ are 
likely to last,’’ as Mr. Burroughs says, 
because of their deep seriousness and 
good faith, and because its afithor 
“is not occupied with his name but 
with his matter.”” There can be no 
question about the permanent place 
that will be accorded the ‘‘ Memoirs”’ 
in public and private libraries, but, 
great as the work is in its simplicity 
and sincerity, one reading will suffice 
with the most of us. The greatness of 
‘*The Iliad ’’ does not compel our fre- 
quent reading of that epic. ‘‘The 
Odyssey,’’ with its greater variety of 
incident and changes of scene, will 
bear more frequent reading than ‘‘ The 
Iliad ’’ with its monotony of slaughter 
and ‘‘countless destruction.’’ Most 
students of Shakespeare place ‘‘ King 
Lear ’”’ first among the immortal trage- 
dies, but its very greatness gives it a 
degree of isolation which is not shared 
by ‘‘Hamlet’’ with its ever-recurring 
questions as to “life, death, and the 
vast forever.”’ 
ng 

THERE is something humiliating in 
the thought that it is possible for any 
one to grow rich or even notorious, off 
the ridicule of the public. Years ago 
an American named George Jones, fol- 
lowed Louis Napoleon to France and 
came back to his native country as 
‘Count Johannes.” Jones thought 
himself a tragedian, but his audiences 
guyed him, and men went to see him 
guyed, and the exhibitions became a 
national disgrace. There are, at the 
present time, certain eccentric per- 
formers who think they can sing and 
dance and read for the entertainment 
of the public; but their audiences are 
made up of people who know the per- 
formers can’t do anything artistic, and 
who attend, either to contribute to the 
entertainment (?) by throwing vegeta- 
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bles at the performers, or to be en- 
tertained by the give and take of the 
guyers and the guyed. The press of 
the country with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions has involved itself in this lat- 
est national disgrace—for these per- 
formers have gone from one end of the 
country half-way to the other, and have 
experienced the same shameless and 
shameful treatment everywhere. But 
for the insincere heralding of the press, 
their antics and their travesties on 
song and elocution must have been dis- 
continued through want of support. 
But, through the power of the press to 
do mischief, they have everywhere 
been ‘‘ greeted with crowded houses.”’ 
And in all their audiences there never 
has sat one man whose purpose in at- 
tending was other than humiliating to 
believers in the innate nobility of 
man’s nature. Before us lies an old 
clipping which suggested this com- 
ment, in which the newspaper alludes 
to the ‘‘ great fame’”’ of these perform- 
ers and their “ refined and artistic per- 
formance, affording unbounded amiuse- 
ment and applause,” and on behalf of 
the city ‘‘extends a most cordial wel- 
come to these famous favorites of the 
public!’”? The press cannot afford to 
thus become party to the financial suc- 
cess of any entertainment which has 
for its object the public humiliation of 
any human being, however obtuse or 
absurd. The public cannot afford to 
cruelly play with anyone’s cupidity or 
abnormal self-esteem. The retroactive 
effect of participation in or counte- 
nance of one such tacit conspiracy of a 
community, or any part of it, in the 
public humiliation of one human being 
is damaging and measurably damning. 
+, 

WILLIAM CURTIS STILES, in the 
November ditor, has found the as- 
sumption that the average editor 
knows good work when he sees it is 
‘fone of the delusions cultivated for 
the benefit of the amateur contributor.”’ 
He concludes with a request that some 
one write him (Stiles) ‘‘an article by 
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way of a recipe for making that sort of 
an editor that knows a good thing."’ 
One need not take time to write Mr. 
Stiles an article of any length ‘‘ by way 
of a recipe for makiny that sort of an 
editor ’’’ The term “a good thing”’ is 
relative. It means one thing to Mr. 
Stiles, another thing to Mr. McClure, 
and quite another thing to Mr. Munsey. 
A recipe written especially for Mr. 
Stiles—and he wants one for himself 
and not for general use—would simply 
be: Make William Curtis Stiles editor. 
This is not meant to be satirical; it is 
simply another way of saying that all 
criticism depends upon the view-point, 
that there can be no absolute standard 
of criticism, as there is of weight and 
measurement, and that the editor is, 
and of necessity must be, an autocrat, 
accepting and rejecting, not in accord- 
ance with some literary service mark- 
ing system set up by outside dictation 
or suggestion, but rather in accordance 
with his own inside knowledge of the 
situation and his own inside judgment 
as to what that situation calls for 
+S 

MR. STILES has a theory “that one 
ought never send a manuscript at all 
until it is right—conscientiously and 
actually right’ ‘‘Then,’’ he adds, 
‘*whether it sells or not, it is not lost 
work.’”’ This writer makes no mention 
of any outside authority for the de- 
termination of what is ‘‘ right,’’ and so 
we must assume that what he meant to 
say is that one ought never send a 
manuscript at all until, in his own judg- 
ment, it is right. This theory would 
measurably diminish the output of 
manuscripts from the sensitively self- 
critical, but would not affect the out- 
put of manuscripts from the far larger 
number of self-complacent writers. 
The inference is that one should satisfy 
himself that his manuscript ought to be 
accepted. Then, if it come back, he 
may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the editor doesn’t know or appre- 
ciate a good thing when it lies before 
him inviting his acceptance. This is 
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an error which needs correction. We 
can best make the error apparent by 
giving an illustration. 

Before the editor lie three manuscript 
stories especially suitable for Christ- 
mas-time. They are all good. One of 
them is especially good. He would 
like to publish it in the next Christmas 
number, but a reference to his mem- 
orandum shows him that he already 
has two duly accepted Christmas 
stories. His experience tells him 
that he may not be able to use more 
than one distinctively Christmas story, 
and that in any event he cannot expect 
to use more than the two stories al- 
ready booked. What has the rightness 
of the right to do with his dilemma? 
Even under our civil service rules, if 
there are four places to fill and seven 
well qualified candidates for the places, 
three candidates whom the examina- 
tion proves to be ‘“‘right’’ must stand 
aside. Shall an editor, who editorially 
represents a private enterprise, be ex- 
pected to increase his pages indefinitely, 
and swamp his publication financially, 
that he may include the large number 
of manuscripts which he regards. as 
worthy of publication? How much 
more unfair is the assumption that his 
acceptances should include manuscripts 
which are found worthy of publication 
by some other standard than his own 
practical standard of relative avail- 
ability? 

* * 
* 

IN OUR glorification of the new dis- 
coveries in science, and in our glad 
acceptance of the new treatment of 
cases in the light of these discoveries, 
our young practitioners will do well to 
keep in mind the concluding words of 
Professor Virchow before a London 
medical school on October 3d: ‘‘ May 
the Medical School of Charing Cross 
Hospital continue upon the newly 
opened path with zeal and good fortune! 
But may its students at the same time 
never forget that neither the physician 
nor the naturalist dares to dispense 

* with a cool head and a calm spirit, with 


practical observation and critical judg- 
ment!’’ 
ad 

INCIDENTALLY, there is much of 
suggestion in the very appearance of 
this venerable discoverer before a 
body of students at the advanced age 
of seventy-seven, the old scientist still 
in full possession of his faculties, still 
eager for new research, still rejoicing 
with all the enthusiasm of youth in his 
own comparatively recent discoveries, 
—or, as he would modestly put it, his 
recent good fortune. A man is not old 
till he feels old. So long as a man re- 
tains possession of his faculties, just so 
long is he held responsible for the use 
of those faculties. 

a a 

THE rapid growth of a word from a 
single seed transplanted in a congenial 
soil is one of the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Take a single instance. A few 
weeks ago there was not one American 
soldier in a thousand who knew there 
was such a word as “‘rookey.’’ To-day 
there are few soldiers and ex-soldiers 
who have not substituted it for ‘‘ raw 
recruit.’’ Common as the word now is 
among American soldiers, and for some 
time has been in the English army, 
you will not find it in any general dic- 
tionary. But it is safe to predict that 
the word now in question as slang will 
appear in respectable company in the 
next editions of all our standard diction- 
aries. Where did our soldiers find it? 


‘Naturally enough, in Kipling’s ‘‘ Bar- 


rack Room Ballads.’’ Here is a sample 
of this author’s use of it. We quote 
from ‘‘ Route Marchin’:”’ 


**So ‘ark an’ ’eed you rookies, which is always 
grumoblin’ sore, 

There’s worser things than marchin’ from 
Umballa to es 

An’ if your ’eels are blistered, an’ they feels 
to ’urt like ‘ell, 

You 7 some tallow in your socks an’ that 
will make ’em well, 

For its best foot first, ..... i 


Barrére & Leland's dictionary of 
slang gives this definition of the term: 
‘*Rookey (army), a recruit; from the 
black coat some of them wear.’’ The 
alacrity with which the English-speak- 
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ing people reach down into the slang of 
the camp, the field, the shop and the 
street for words which express new 
combinations of thought, in part ex- 
plains the fact that the English lan- 
guage is gaining on all the other lan- 
guages and gives promise of becoming 
a world language. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Mr. William Watson ‘“‘is disposed to 
devote his energies to prose in the form 
of literary criticism.”’ This decision 
means an uplift to criticism, but a loss 
to poetry. Mr. Watson is one of the 
few living poets who can write poetry. 


Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is trying 
to get some satisfaction out of the for- 
tune left him by his friend, the late Mr. 
Pierce. He and his family are making 
a tour of the world. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy is another re- 
markably versatile man; first archi- 
tect, then novelist, and now poet. 


Mr. Cable is a sad case of a man who 
quit his field before he had thoroughly 
worked it. He now goes back to it. 
His forthcoming novel, ‘‘The Cavalier”’ 
is a tale of the Civil War, written from 
the Confederate standpoint. Recalling 
the closing chapters of his ‘Dr. 
Sevier,” we may expect something rich 
and rare in ‘‘ The Cavalier.”’ 

A pe pun is as rare as a good salad. 
The Critic says that ‘‘ without Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawings Life would har ne 
worth living.” : 


Mr E.W. Dutcher, Stillwater, Minn., 
a@ popular MIDLAND contributor, has a 
— in a recent number of the Pall 
all Magazine, of London. 


Mr. Curtin, translator of Quo Vadis, 
pronounces its author’s name as if it 
were spelled ‘“‘Syen-kye-vich,” with a 
full accent on the second syllable. 


Hall Caine once or twice in a while 
says something worth repeating, and 
here is one of his wise sayings, from his 
lecture on ‘‘ Novels:” 

‘*Can the atmosphere of any age of 
the world compare, for the purposes of 
the imaginative writer, with the at- 
mosphere of our own time? Depend 
upon it, the Nineteenth Century is the 
most romantic period in the history of 
the world. It is the romance of our 
age, and not its prosaic utilitarianism, 
that is the most amazing fact of it. We 
are not far enough away from it to re- 


alize that romance. But by and by the 
great imaginative writer will take hold 
of this century of ours and find material 
for the most thrilling, startling and as- 
tounding developments of the human 
story that literature has yet known.”’ 


Mr. Howells, of all the critics under 
the sun, is the fairest and most charita- 
ble. In “The Nature of American 
Criticism,’’ he puts in a word for hu- 
manity in criticism, deprecating the 
baleful wish of the critic to shine at the 
cost of the author. He regards the 
ferocities of Poe as not wholly un- 
blessed to their victims; but evidently 
he would deplore a school of criticism 
based upon ferocity. 


Mr. Birrell, on the last page of his 
‘*Sir Frank Lockwood,’ says that Mr. 
Greenwood lately asked him ‘‘ whether 
ever before people had raised a monu- 
ment to a man just because they all 
liked him.” 


Again Carlyle? In a letter to his 
mother, March 10, 1844 (November At- 
lantic), the author of ‘‘ Cromwell” says 
of his masterpiece: ‘‘ But it will bea 
terribly difficult job and take a long 
time, I think. However, that it is a 
useful one, worthy to be done by me, I 
am resolved, and so I will do it if per- 
mitted—the return and earthly reward 
of it may be either great or small, or 
even nothing and abuse into the bar- 
gain,—just as it likes.” 

And farther on he philosophizes:— 
‘‘And indeed, often when I look at it, 
the prizes people get in this world and 
the kind of people that get them, seem 
but a ridiculous business. If there were 
not something more serious behind all 
that, I think it would hardly be worth 
wLile to live in such a place as this 
world at all. In short I hold on the 
best I can—and my good mother's pic- 
ture, looking down on me here, seems 
to bid me call in patience, and perse- 
vere like a man.” 

In another letter, to his dear sister 
Jenny, he continues his philosophy of 
living. ‘‘Our outward fortune, lucky 
or what is called unlucky, we cannot 
command; but we can command our own 
behavior under it, and We do either 
wisely or else not wisely; and that, in 
real truth, makes all the difference— 
and does in reality stamp us either 
‘lucky’ or else ‘unlucky.’ For there 
is nobody but he that acts foolishly and 
wrong that can, in the end, be called 
unlucky; he that acts wisely and right 
is, before all mortals, to be accounted 
‘lucky;’ he and no other than he. So 
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toil honestly along, my dear little Jen- 
ny, even as heretofore; and keep up 
your heart. An elder brother’s duty 
to you, I trust I may promise, you shall 
never stand in want of while I live in 
this world.”’ 

Turning from these letters to mother 
and sister, which are all heart, to that 
other side of the man’s dual nature, as 
presented by Froude, we find any quan- 
tity of such caustic criticism as this on 
the most noteworthy Froude novels: 
‘*A new Phallas worship, with Sue, 
Balzac & Co., for prophets, and Ma- 
dame Sand for a virgin.”’ 

Or this, concerning Coleridge, De 
Quincey, Hazlett and Leigh Hunt: 
‘**Good heavens!’ I often inwardly 
exclaim, ‘and is this the literary world?’ 
This rascal rout, this dirty rabble, des- 
titute not only of high feeling and 
knowledge or intellect, but even of 
common honesty! The very best of 
them are ill-natured weaklings. They 
are not red-blooded men at all.’’ 


Hamilton W. Mabie is another East- 
erner tall enough to see over the 
Allegheny Mountains. In “The In- 
tellectual Movement in the West,” in 
the November Atlantic, Mr. Mabie 
says: ‘Those who know the Central 
West well are pursuaded that it has 
entered what may be called the culture 
stage of its development; the stage, 
that is, which involves a serious at- 
tempt to rationalize its life, to measure 
its spiritual success, to secure an 
accurate estimate of the value of its 
material production, to know the best 
the older communities have thought 
and spoken, to command the ultimate 
uses of life and its materials.’’ 

Mr. Mabie is ‘‘ deeply impressed by 
the eagerness with which great num- 
bers of sincere people are reaching out 
after the things of the spirit, and are 
determined to possess them.”’ 


In the first preface to the Hamlet 
volumes of the New Variorum Edition 
of Shakespeare, the editor, Mr. Fur- 
ness, with broad charity and delicate 
humor, thus refers to not a few of the 
no end of books, sane and insane, writ- 
ten on the great master of dramatic 
art and the first of the world’s great 

ts: “In some instances, notes are 
given that have little or no value, ex- 
cept as hints of the progress or of the 
madness of Shakespearian criticism.”’ 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Literature, an English publication, 
edited by Mr. Traill, credits American 
journalism with the Headline now in- 


troduced into British journalism; also 
with the daily illustrated paper now 
mildly adopted on the other side; also 
the seven-days-in-a-week journal about 
to be adopted in London. It credits 
our people with greater interest in 
politics and public affairs generally, 
and in the daily news In the large- 
ness of our journalism it notes our 
journalistic tendency to be smart, and 
our besetting sin of facility —the 
quantity of our news-stories, not their 
quality, being the desideratum. It re- 
joices in the modesty of the English 
press in leaving lawmaking to law- 
makers, and reads American journalism 
a lesson on our all-around numerousness. 


The Penny Magazine has, naturally 
enough, gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. Its name was a lie—it sold for 
a nickel. 


That’s a queer coming together of 
ancient rivals! Beginning with Jan- 
uary the old Eclectic Magazine will add 
to its title ‘‘and Monthly Edition of The 
Living Age.” 


Mr. B. O. Flower’s third venture is 
The Coming Age, and his third field is 
St. Louis and his third publisher is 
Mr. C K. Reifsnider. 


But The Arena still lives! It was 
once thought that B. O. Flower was 
The Arena, and The Arena was B. O. 
Flower. Later, people were coming to 
think that Mr. Ridpath was the indis- 
pensable good angel of that magazine; 
but last month came the announcement 
that The Arena had suspended. Now 
comes that magazine with Paul Tyner, 
the famous theosophist, as its editor. 
All of which goes to prove that no one 
man is essential to any one thing. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Will you kindly give me a few “ pointers” 
on preparing manuscript for publication? 

The real thing is to have a contribu- 
tion which embodies something that 
the world wants. Then, with the ut- 
most care, perfect it in detail. It may 
seem an unimportant thing, but there 
is a great deal in detail. If you were 
trying to get a position in a bank, 
though you might be a very worthy 
young man, were you to call on the 
President with muddy boots, or with 
dirt on your coat, and he should look 
up over his spectacles and see them, 
doubtless he would say, ‘“‘f have no 
place for you.’’ If heisreally wanting 
@ young man, and one comes into his 
office with a good address, modest in 
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demeanor, and yet with something as- 
sertive in his manner which leads the 
banker to suppose that he has charac- 
ter, and his appearance indicates that 
he would not blot his ledger, he might 
say: ‘‘I have no place for you now, 
but what is your idea; what do you 
want?’’? And while the banker is talk- 
ing and listening to him he is looking 
him over and thinking perhaps that he 
is the boy he wants. Well, now, sup- 
pose you send the editor a manuscript, 
and the sheets, instead of being put to- 
gether nicely, are sewed together in 
great long strips; or suppose you send 
in your manuscript all rolled up so 
tight that the printer can’t stand it up 
on his case. There may be a Tenny- 
sonian thought in that poem, but the 
editor is human, and he does not like 
the roll of that payer. Suppose you 
have a manuscript that you do not want 
to commit to the mails. You write a 
letter to the editor saying that you 
have a poem on the ‘ Evolution of the 
Soul,” and asking him if he wants it. 
Now, what can you expect from the 
editor! Send on your poem. Let that 
do your talking for you. 





I must earn some money in some way, as I 
will need more to finish my course in the high 
school, and for this reason I have written a 
story, which I will be glad to have you exam- 
ine and see if you cun use it in THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY. 

A most worthy cause, but one which 
we dare not for a moment consider in 
passing upon the question of a manu- 
script’s-availability. In this case the 
high school student’s story proved to 
be below grade, loosely constructed, de- 
void of literary style, commonplace 
The literary world is insensible to the 
conditions under which one may work: 
it insists that the work’ itself be good. 





(1) I write you for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if you are in need of correspondents 
for your magazine (2) or if you would accept 
of productions either in prose or poetry if 
they were suitable. (3) [am a young writer 
and write either prose or poetry—though I 
am given more to poetry. (4) If you could 
use any productions you could inform me 
also. the kind and nature of such. (5) Coul 
send you samples of each on request. (6) I 
am in correspondence with two newspapers. 
(7) An early communication is desirable. 


1. Our magazine has no correspond- 
ents. 

2. Yes, if suitable and available. 

3. The age of the writer has noth- 
ing to do with the question. You may 
be “given more to poetry ” and yet not 
be a poet. We can determine that 
nef by an examination of the MS. it- 
self. 


4. Wecould, perhaps; but— you ask 
too much of busy editors who have qn 
hand so much poetry that their chief 
question is which will keep best. 

5. We never request samples of MS. 

6. Your verse is either available or 
unavailable. Quality, not the relations 
of the writer or circumstances under 
which a writer writes, is the essential 
thing. 

7. ‘*Anearly communication ” can- 
not be very desirable, for the courtesy 
of return postage was not extended. 





If you do not find this poem to be what you 
want, would you kindly tell me why? Will 
you kindly give me some points as to the dic- 
tion, or as to the rhythm, or rhyme? 

What does this request mean? It 
means at least fifteen minutes of the 
editor’s day. You should goto primary 
works on writing and find out about 
prosody. You should go back to your 
grammar. You must learn to spell 
well. Be sure that you are grammatic- 
ally correct. Be sure that you are 
rhetorically right. There are a dozen 
ways of saying the same thing, but you 
must be particular to say what you 
have tosay in some right way and in 
your best way. In Lincoln’s last inau- 
gural address, note the rare chain of 
words, all of them simple, and the ar- 
tistic arrangement of those words: 
‘*Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war 
may soon pass away.”’ Lincoln became 
poetic without really intending it 
Note also these words: ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the na- 
tion’s wounds, to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow and his orphans—to do all which 
may achieve a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves and with all nations.”’ 
Note the exalted simplicity, the mono- 
syllabic quality of this sentence 

The best masters of style are the men 
and women who speak the language of 
the common people, and who speak it 
forcefully. Your style should be pure, 
should be simple in the best sense of 
the word, but yet, it should have the 
stamp of originality. Now that word 
originality is one which is very much 
misapplied and misused. We can see 
it misused every day. Someone sends 
the editor something that is a studied 
attempt at originality. But the style 
must be one’s own’ In your study of 
sty1e,—and you cannot afford to ignore 
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the study of style,—you should go to 
Lincoln, to the great English and 
American poets and essayists; but, at 
the same time, remember the simple 
forms of words you bring to your writ- 
ing table from the farm and the village, 
from the house, the shop, the store. 
Do not exchange them for the elabor- 
ate Latinized English which many writ- 
ers affect. If you have a thought that 
has come to you as you have been in 
the field, or on the farm among the 


stock, or in the workshop, or in the 
store, or on the street,—a thought that 
has come to you will not let you go,— 
study the simplest and best form of ex- 
pression to develop that thought. And 
if there is a character you would de- 
velop, develop it in your own way, but, 
at the same time, do not indulge your- 
self in the vagaries of the worst ele- 
ments of your surroundings, utilize on 
the healthfully strong speech of the 
people. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 


A WOMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN BROWN’S 
STAY IN SPRINGDALE, 


I have been much interested in read- 
ing THE MIDLAND’S articles on John 
Brown and his friends in Springdale, 
Iowa, my former home. While it is 
not my intention to enter into a de- 
tailed account of the circumstances 
connected with their sojourn at that 
place, there was an episode which took 
place there that I thought might inter- 
est some. 

While the headquarters of Brown 
and his men were at the hospitable 
home of William Maxon, the men them- 
selves were scattered among the farm- 
ers where they could get work. Sev- 
eral of them were at my home, one of 
them a fugitive. I found them intelli- 
gent and possessed of undaunted cour- 
age, ready for any emergency. 

One day a messenger was hastily sent 
trom Iowa City with the intelligence 
that an officer was in pursuit and had 
got a clue to their whereabouts, and 
urging our people to make every possi- 
ble preparation for the safety of the 
men. So they were brought together 


and put into a schoolhouse a little west - 


of town on the Iowa City road, and 
equipped with arms for their safety. 
Outside were stationed the most heroic 
young men of the neigborhood, well 
armed and ready for conflict should it 
be necessary. 

That same night myself and family 
did not retire, but kept vigilant watch 
for the enemy, expecting at any mo- 
ment they might make a raid on us and 
search the house and premises, as we 
had harbored the men they were want- 
ing. That was a fearful night for us, in 
the absence of the husband and father. 
Never before were we so rejoiced to see 
the dawn of day and find ourselves and 
home unmolested. 

Mrs. Coppoc, mother of Edwin and 
Barclay, was a woman of intelligenc 
a staunch advocate of woman suffrage, 


DEPARTMENT. 


and worked in the cause in her private 
way. Some thought her a fanatic; be 
that as it may, she was firm and true to 
the cause she avowed and never wa- 
vered from her purpose. She was a 
strong abolitionist, as were all her 
sect. She instilled into the minds of 
her sons, in early life, the evils of slav- 
ery and the oppression of that down- 
trodden black race. As they grew to 
manhood, the impression strengthened 
and with their undaunted courage, and 
indomitable will, it was no marvel that 
they listened with eagerness to the 
tales of wrong and oppression from 
their future leader, and with a strong 
and burning desire to add their might 
toward their relief. Considering their 
youth and inexperience it is no wonder 
their mother hesitated or refused to 
see them enlist in what might prove a 
bloody conflict, yet, after it was all 
over, and her sons were taken from 
her, it was a marvel to her neighbors 
and friends with what calmness and 
composure she would converse on the 
subject of her sons’ tragic death. She 
evidently deemed it an honor they 
should sacrifice their lives in such a 
noble cause. She had buried two 
daughters, and now her two sons were 
taken from her. She had but one left 
to minister to her needs and to comfort 
her in her declining years. I refer to 


. J. L. Coppoc, a minister of the gospel. 


One of John Brown’s remarks re- 
called by me was: ‘Iam only starting 
the stone to rolling; it will gather 
strength and force.’’ How true his pre- 
diction. 

Many, if not most of the pioneers of 
old Cedar who helped John Brown 
build the underground railroad for the 
emancipation of slavery have gone to 
their long home, and according to 
nature the rest must soon follow and 
their children and services will alone 
be left to tell the tale of-their deeds 
and sufferings and death. 

Mrs. E. S. BUTLER. 
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TEA SET 
56 PIECES. 


. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. . can 
Y this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated 


FREE 


Full size for E family use, beauti- 


tea spoons 

c= 7 Prue Vi— Pay > seliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will giVethis beautiful on 

we -— Fen = wAws: set rasmo d epee! age ten ly —_ pocesne ener oer wees 

ry person taking advantage of this advertisemen ‘o auc’ y 

introdu ape aur Vegatabio Fill Fille, o cure cure for constipation. indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills b 


one conens Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p'ece china tea set same day mone: 
isa re nd cement te (oe Srein i in the land and al! who received thes 
delighted. AMER 1OINE COMPANY, Dept. F. 30 


by mail, when sold send us the money & we sen pL 
“ha received. This 

ns and tea set for selling our Pills are 

EsT (3th 8t.. NEW YORK OITY. 





The Siberian Diamond 


is the finest imitation ever discovered—deceiving all 
diamond experts. Set up in Genuine Solid Gold Dia- 
mond Mountings, in any design or style, in Rings, 
Studs, Scarf Pins, Ear Drops or $1 to $5 
Pendants, ranging in price from 

Illustrations and esigns sent free of charge Ev- 
ery one Syrrentecd to retain its brilliancy for 1 year. 
H. HAAS & CO., 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Send stamp for our Corticelli 

LADIES cones or 20¢ ~ —_ on 4 

instruction boo ull line 

HOME esigns, silks and linens. Work 
WORK 


for us if you prefer. Instruction 
free. Cash for work. Corticelli 

designs ‘“‘commenced” in stock. 

Home Needlework Co., 155 State st., Chicago. 
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WILL PLEASE YOU. 
All the latest styles... 


414 W. WALNUT STREET. 
DES MOINES... 


























Successful Men of Business and Letters be- 
long to the limited and distinguished 
class of men with trained and 


cultured minds, 





Belong to the limited and distinguished 
class of great and successful 
mechanical creations, 


Free Catalogue of Machines and 
Invincible Supplies... 


United Typewriter and 
Supplies Co. 








210 Fifth St., DES MOINES, IOWA 





-... The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 











Savery 
House_—= 


RATES, $2.60 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 
An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 


Prices reasonable. 


W.L. BROWN, Mer. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Hzemorrhoids Cured 


thoroughly by the 


Brinkerhoff System 


without use of Knife, Cautery, 
Anesthetic or Detention from Business. 


HAMORRHOIDS— 


When bleeding, lower the vitality. 

When protruding, annoy the sufferer. 

When internal, cause obscure symptoms, 

When acutely inflamed, cause severe suffering. 

— accompanied with fissure, cause intense suf- 

ering. 

When qucempanied with rectal catarrh (inflamma- 

tion), cause itching. 


Temporary relief can be obtained by using the Brink- 


erhoff prescription locally. Write for sample; with it | 
ed will receive valuable information concerning the | 


inkerhoff System, together with endorsements from 


ri 
people of the highest integrity and standing in profes- | 


sional and business circles. ‘This will satisfy you thata 
thorough cure can be effected without surgery when the 
Brinkerhoff System is employed. Address 


W. C. BRINKERHOFF, M. D., 
(Specialist) 


39-43 licVicker’s Theatre Bidg., Chicago, II. 


TH MipinD MoONTHY instructed its Chicago repres entative to 
thoroughly investigate the merits of the Brinkerhoff system of 
treatment. He has done so by interviewing prominent citizens of 
“hicago who have been cured, and who speak enthusiastically of 
he treatment. His thorough peheman eee has proven to our sat- 
isfaction the merits of the Brinkerhoff System 
(signed) THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 


Well-Kept Clothes meass.catoes 


Its the NEATNESS not the NEW- 
NESS which makes good appearance. 
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| oN 
preserve the form and fit of every garment, 
stretch the bagging out of trouser knees, 
wrinkles out of everything worn by man, wo- 
man, or child. Our trousers hanger clasps 
and susvends, leaving no marks. Our skirt 
hanger adjusts to fit any size. Our garment 
yoke suits all shoulder garments. And the 
closet loop saves all the room in the closet. 
GENTLE MENS’ $3 SETS. LADIES’ $8 SETS. 
12 Garment Yokes, 12 Garment Yokes, 
6 Automatic Trousers Hangers, 12 Skirts Hangers, 
3 Closet Loops, 4 Closet Loops, 
Express Prepaid. Two Seta toOne address 85.00. 
AutomaticTrousers Hangers.30c.each ;40rmore,25c.each. 






IND. oes cn cctsevcccneee ~ §& - ee 

Garment Yokes, $1.00 per doz.; 4 or more doz. 75c. doz. 

Skirt Hangers. ...$1.25 " o = * 2a * 
Your money back if not satisfied. If you do 


not find at your store, remember we vay exoress 

charges. Booklet free bv mail. 

CHICAGO FORM CO., 1508 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO. 
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Just What You 
| Want, Ladies! 


Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor Sys em 


provides a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 
position of the two hands as they appear in setting 
the machine. Every movement indicated, as to 
order, and name. No drafting. No calculating. It 
divides the garment according to the form. Always 
—- fashion. AGENTS WANTED. 

ress 


J. S. BAUGHMAN, 
523 Division Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


ACENTS WANTED 


100 per cent clear profit on a book 
that sells at sight. 


VEST POCKET 


Pocecee ARGUMENT SETTLER, 


VEST POCKET By Pror. Gko W. CONKLIN, 

Visi iejaiie Of Hamilton University, and author of 
{ ~ Hand Manua! of Useful Information,etc. 

Proves a million facts Never fails to 
settle any debatable question The 
handiest and most useful book pub- 
lisbed. Easily carried in vest pocket. 
Everybody wants one. Good agents 
make 85.00 a day easy. 


$ d 25 now for the book bound 
‘ en 6 in cloth, or 50c for full 
gilt leather bound, and the difference 
between these prices and agents’ prices will be allowed 
on your first order of twelve or more copies. We will 
| also send you full particulars of the Argument Settler, 
Webster’s Pronouncing Dictionary, the German-English, 
French-English Dictionaries, Weeks’ Writing Desk Books 
and other Vest Pocket Editions on which you can make 
|; big money. Write at once for terms,exclusive territory ,ete 


E. A. WEEKS CO., Pus.isHers. 














| 
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PROF.GEOW CONKLIN 


a ‘ 
COMKLINS MANDY MANUAL 





521 To 531 WasasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
TAQ sccisten wants 
Acquaintance Cards, LAUG. iG CAMERA, 
Prize Pussies, New os 


5 Games, 
ramenend mites — CARDS Prem 
All for 2c. stamp, OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 


| Hypnotism Magnetism 


OUR MAIL COURSE is the only one of its kind in exist- 
} It covers every domain of Mccult and Psychic 

Sciences. Can be learned in two weeks and net you $25 a 
day. Ladiesand Gentlemen. Send stamp for particulars. 


PROF. G. A. RICARD, Pu. D. 
| S$. 809 ATWOOD BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 











SOUTHERN LANDS! 


| If you areinterested in the subject you 
}can secure full information free by ad- 
| dressing J. F. OLSEN, Agent, Land and 
| Industrial Department, Southern Rail- 
way, 80 Adams Street, Chicago, or M. V. 
RICHARDS, Washington, D. C. 


W. L. Morris 


FLORIST. 


' City Store, 516 Walnut St. Phone 384 













Please mention THE MIDLAND qhen writing advertisers. 





THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 





I never thought 
of that! 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway Co. lights its through trains 
with electricity. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway runs through the most at- 
tractive farming sections in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Minneso- 
ta and Dakota. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
Railway has over one hundred of the 


most popular summer resorts on its 
lines. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway owns and operates 6,151 
miles of first-class road. 


WHEN w« TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKTS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line te 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound Points via the Black Hills and Billings. 
Personally conducted California Excursions 
are run by this line every Wednesday. 





98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


For further information in regard to this great 
railway, address 


Geo. H. Heafford, 


GN. Pass. AGT. CHICAGO, ILL. 


FORN 


The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portiand, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


You can obtain detailed information about the 
train service, rates, time, etc., viarthis route 
from any ticket agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 


inc Days 
— 
Overland 


Limited_+ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 











Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
PEs soe e. 0 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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> Prices on This Page Good Only to Those Who Mention This Magazine. 








We imported over 10,000 Dolls direct from 


= Franceand Germany. In addition to having the 

largest stock, we have the most magnificent 
assortment ever displayed in the West. 

{2 We meet any price made by any house any- 

where. If you can’t find it anywhere else, come to us, 


we have it. 

















OUR A |OUR... = |Our 





FAMOUS 
Wonder |LEADER | Best 
t Oe | roronty |a Seller. 
DOLLAR 
pout" [()( 
p f) [ i. 9 3" FOR Excellent Kid 
Body 
Imitation Very fine quali- | rine Bisque Head 
ty kid body, full 


kid body doll, 
bisque head, Kid Body 
natural glass 


jointed, fine bis 22 Inches Long 


que head, fine Curly Sewed Wig 





Bisque Head features,express- 
eyes, open ive natural eyes, Removable 
mouth show- Shoes curly mohair wig Shoes 
ing teeth, flow- and kid over bust, 
ing hair, real Stockings bisque arms, fil- The biggest kid 
let stockings and | body doll you 








shoes and| Rembrant Hair 








stockings. 124 in. long 


| 

removable shoes. | ever saw for the 
money. 
| 





We have undressed dolls as high as $4.75 | 
each for kid body, and $5.50 for “all-bisque” 
bodies. Send for our special holiday list. 


LOOK AT AND OUR Send or salt for 
THIS DOLL | THIS ONE 


FOR FOR 50e ao = 
70 sé“ 
2 i c N3e BARGAIN he ye 














184 ise" [fice $LIS 








French Bisque ‘“ 
y Bisque Head Head . 80c 

Ten inches long, J Bod Beautiful Fea- 85 66 
bisque head, joint- | Jointed Body tures c 


ed body, handsome | Turning Head Lace Underwear 90 ‘“ 
dress, real shoes, | Beautiful Dress | Shoes and c 








mohair wig, lace|. : Stockings ‘ 
trimmed under- ase ane : Handsome Dress | 95¢ : 
wear, cheap at 35c,| Stockings Jointed Body $1 oo « 
our price, 21c. A Handsome Doll | 18% inches long ° 











We guarantee 
we " a) 2 RS 
ELSI E Zulu Dolls, DOLLS ———— 


5c, 10c and 15c 
DOLLS 








e ase D 8, 
Japanese Dolls Dressed Rubber 
1c, 2c, up to 75¢c | Dolls in 


We cannot do jus- bright col 
tice to the beauty, Nigger Dolls, —_— ae ( 


the richness nor the 
real worth of these 
famous European 
dainties. They must 
be seen to be appre-; 
ciated. Send us your 
order; trust us with} 
the selection; we will 
not abuse the trust 
and we guarantee 
satisfaction. 


$1.25 @1.50 $1.75 #2.00 
2.25 2.50 3.00 3.50 
40> 480 Keo 600 We are the Largest Import 


8.00 10.00 each. oe ers of Dolls in the West. 


W P OHASE 60 lowa’s Greatest Mail Order House. 
° * rT oie and 3I7 Seventh Bt,. ‘Des Moines, Ia. 


ic up to 25c 


Worsted Dolls, 6 inches long 
10c up to 50c . 


Rag Dolls, ; 
5c up to 25¢ a 43 
9 inches ( 
Doll Heads, long 


5c up to $1.00 
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Prices on This Page Good Only to Those Who Mention This Magazine. 


GAMES 4xD HOME AMUSEMENTS 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLIES. 
ALL THE RAGE EVERYWHERE. 


This is the best game on the market. It 
is lithographed and beautifully printed in 
three colors. on heavy stock selected for 
durability. is mounted on No. 20 board and 





























bound in cloth. It is strictly first class in 
every respect and a popular game. 

I EE nievecabsctresecstacceene 85 CENTS 
We SM .. 6 <5.0.o's.05-04000040%4080 $2.00 
ERE Te er 3.20 
WN ics cnvinienseumewoetn 1.25 


Pillow Dex, Tiddledy Winks, Etc. 


The following are in handsome, 
beautifully colored boxes: 


Football Game................ $ .21 
Tiger Hunt Game...... ...... 21 
Basket Ball Game............. -21 
Oth BOY Game... csccs cece 21 
Young Athlete Game ........ 21 
Mpmmne OF Cab... . oc cccccoce . ae 














THE GAME OF CARROMS. 


This is one of the best games on the 
market. 


OUR PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


WE CARRY 2 183 DIFFERENT 


GAMES in Stock. 
Send for Illustrated Holiday Sheet— 
tree to all. 








THE GAME OF CROKINOLE. 


t This is not the cheap, trash& 
board sold by department and dry 
goods stores, but just as good a board 
as we used to sell for #2.50. 


OUR PRICE, $1.50, 


IF YOU CAN’T FIND It 
anywh’re 
else, come to us—we have it. 

We meet any price made by 
any house anywhere. 











\ On This Board 


can 
Combination be played 
Game 
Carroms 
Board, 
| Crokinole 


$3.4 50 | / Parlor Pool 


CROKINOLE | Seven 


BOARD Battles 
ON THE 
Spider 
OTHER SIDE 
and Fly 





IOWA’S GREATEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 
W ° P. > HASE G O e 616-618-620 Locust 316-317 Seventh, Des Moines, Ia, 
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«= Prices on This Page Good Only to Those Who Mention This Magazine. 

{f zo cae "t find it ‘o) be» “2 any pete 
anywhere else, come l made by any house 
to us—we have it. eS = > anywhere. 


BOYS’ TOOL CHESTS. 


No. 60. Chestnut box with till, size 11x5x3%, > SIN cover, with heavy brown petenenede 
containiog about 10 tools.. loge sk, Gage eiereseOeGne exviaisdes akeebeneedsesienesed . 
No 600. Chestnut box with my, size Seam NAN, with heavy brown b nenesinge, omnis 
about 15 tools............ ‘ ‘ 
No. 700. Chestnut box with tray, size 1644x74%x5%, with tonieer' brown apanaarecnaain containing 
I CE. - . . .o 1:56 bs eekd Ones GdbS w6b0e0bE 0609 S0S065 6600 0SET E60 0ONS NEST FOSN SE SEES CORE ESORSE SeRte 1 
No. 750. Chestnut box with tray, size 1718x6, with heavy brown mouldings and bronze han- 
dles, containing about 28 tools............. cccccccccccccccccccccces coccccees ¢ sessceseeecese os 
No. 900. Chestnut box with tray, size 19x9x6% yom aeney 8 brown peneatiings © and aveneD han- 
” bas 














79 


1.65 


dles, containing about 31 tools.. a 2.95 
2" We have tool chests as high | as 88. 
IRON TRAIN, 9 CENTS. ONE HORSE FIRE ENGINE, 10 CTS. 





Send for Our Special Holiday Sheet 


OF 


aS Toys, Games and Dolls 


FIRE ENGINE, OUR PRICE 68 CENTS. 








Made of iron. A beautifully modeled fire engine, drawn by two large bay horses. A very 
special toy. Made only by ove factory, and we were fortunate in getting a supply from them. 
Full 16 inches long. 


FIRE PATROL. 


Made of iron. A big thing for little 
money. Has driver and four firemen 
Length 13 inches. 


OUR PRICE 63 CENTS. 


DONT FAIL TO SEND FOR 
“Our Holiday Sheets 


Drums, Magic Lanterns, Paints, Blocks, Etc. 


Er. OS Deore neccnnae 











MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


BANJOS. 


Lyon & Healy professional, 21 nickel brackets, 10% inch shell, birch neck, ebony 
ee ccc ceeraticces coscccesesecssreseees ebencens $18.40 





8S. S. Stewart new model, 17 nickel brackets, ebony fingerboard, fine calf head....... 10.70 


Lyon & Healy patent tail-piece, will not cut lens eae, honey oo, nickel 48 
* 


EI, cn cctute vescdeerenescesoes 
BOE, WONG, Wilts Gemma GIRVOR BIGEi. . 6 oo scvcciccecicsccccpicccccsceccsecens desecseseee ez 4 


om sieasseoaien 37 
63 


Capo d’ Astros, nickel plated, spring action........ ................ 
DS NED, BORNE, GOON GRATE. 5 6oossce. cece cescccccsescsuse cccessecoeccees 


G5. cu nas spin siar mem ague Wane mw GbiaIhIa pleads Wines prea Kee 











by i (J i i 
The ‘“‘Leader”...........$8.90 | The “Jupiter”..... .....$3.60 
mee “ieee”. .......... 6.40 | The “Arion” ............ 5.85 
J 7 
Bobmann Guitars. Bobmann Mandolins. 
Maple, beautiful Sixteenth century Style 000. Maple, 11 ribs, beautiful 
finish, Spanish cedar neck, oval Sixteenth century finish, ebony 
ebon fingerboard with pearl fingerboard with pearl position 
position dots, fancy inlaying dots, black guard plate, colored ~ 4 80 
— eg + Ree inlaid amy wood inlaying around sound hole, 
own back, Bohmann patent hea Style 00. Same as style 000, 13 ribs, 
beautiful tone, guaranteed for a ¢ R 90 arger model, ouoadion finish... .. 12.90 
Es Ads bbb esewsdnccorsiens ‘ ° 2 
——* Same as style 00, 19 ribs, 
13 65 cs a —— — — 
, Ee ee ee nee ° oid guar pease, amey in aying 
Concert size............... oe ne A ggg 18.60 
Rosewood, superb finish, Spanish Style 1. Same as style 0, extra fine 
cedar neck, oval ebony nger- earl and wood inlaying, ey 30 00 
board with pearl position dots, nead, swell face, perfect finish. 
fancy colored wood inlaying Style2. Nineteen maple and ma- 
around sound hole, Bohmann hogany ribs, elaborate finish, 
patent head full deep tone, 19 00 fancy head, superior in tone and 32.75 
guaranteed for a lifetime.... ..... ° workmanship ........ 


Guaranteed fora ‘lifetime. "Perfec t in tone, 


Concert size........... 23.15 material and workmanship. Second to none. 


We also carry a full line of the famous A t h 
: ‘ uloparps. 
Martin Guitars ERE ae a, Oe ea $1.00 
3-Bar Autoharp (regular price $ 5.00) .... 3.00 
: ; 5- Bar Autoharp (regular price 8.00)..... 5.0 
ranging in price from $27.50 up to $50.00. 8-Bar Autoharp (regular price 1300..... 8.80 











We are exclusive agents for 
CR M PHONES these famous machines. Send 
for catalogue. 
W. P. CHASE C©)., 


IOWA’S GREATEST 616-618-620 Locust St., . 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 316 and 317 Seventh St., Des Moines. 














Send for our Music Catalogue with Special Discounts. 
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a4 Michigan 
HOTE 

Conc ELECT ; B ulevard 

si —= 
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W. H. WORTH, 


Directly opposite lll. Central, Mich. Central and Big 4 Railroad Depot. 





1850--48 YEARS SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS--1898. 


The United States Liié Insurance 60. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ASSETS $7,628,100. PAID TO POLICY HOLDERS OVER $20,000,000. 


Att POLICIES issued are incontestable after one year. Allows thirty days of grace for the payment of 
any premium. Have no restrictions whatever as to travel, residence or occupation. Assured can 
borrow at any time after third year the full cash surrender value. Death claims paid promptly without 
discount. Final results on policies unexcelled. Easiest selling polic.es on the market. 
OUR CONVERTIBLE LIFE POLICY AS LOW AS $12.90 PER THOUSAND, AGE 25. 
With dividends it furnishes twenty years of insurance at an average cost of only $6.00 per year. Women 
written as well as men. Teachers make good agents. Liberal contracts to agents and active agents 
wanted. Write for information. 


L. E. SPENCER, Manager, 809-810 Equitable Building, Des Moines, lowa 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest 
Awards Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 


Our Mammoth Catalogue enables you 

F be i E to buy anything you wantin Watches, 

Jewelry, Silverware, Musical Instru- 

ments, etc., at lowest wholesale prices. Mailed tree on 
receipt of six cents for postage. 


M. Bazzett & Co, 100 E, Madison, Chicago, Ill. 
Up to Date— 


A Perfectly Equip Bath 
with plenty of HOT WATER. 
All appointments complete for 
city or country. No bath-room 
necessary. With and without 
heater. Moderate cost. Twenty 
styles. Send for catalogue of 
Tubs, Heaters, etc. 
oe Folding 
ath Tub Co, 
N. 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


50 Chicks from 50 Eggs 


Mrs. M. T. Duval, Old Church, Va. 
hatched with Bantam 49, 50 and 48 
chicks each from W eggs, 4nd never 
before saw an incubator. You can 




















: 2 a\We= 
56 PIECES érerremites 


There is no fake about this; send your address at once. Every per- 
son answering this advertisement can get a Handsomely Decorated 
Set, absolutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, no juggling 
with words, nothing but what is honest. Our offer isin black & white, 
no misrepresentation of any sort; everybody can receive & take ad- 
vantage of it. & we positively will not go back on it no matter what 
it costs us. We wish to put our paper on top, & will do anything to 
ect it in the lead quickly. It is one of the best & most interesting 

‘ashion, News & Story Papers in existence. You can prove all we say, 
the absolute truth, if you will send us 10e., silver or 1c. stamps 
to cover expense of postage, mailing.addressing & packing, & we will 
send you the paper for 3 months free. (#-Everv onecan have their 
















choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. All Sets carefully . 
boxed & packed at our expense. POPULAR FASHIONS, 60 Egg Size, $5.00 do as well. Try one 30 days free. Send 4e 
New Yerk City, DEPT. 126, P. 0. BOX 2617. for No. 47 Cat.~ Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfleld, 0. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 








THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 
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Make lowest prices ever quoted 3 
on strictly high grade vehicles. 


Send for Illustrated Gatalogue ‘1 9f bax 


Harness, Saddles, Bicycles, etc., and all kinds 
of goods for the complete equipment of the home 










y 
Pe 7 


SAAN ANS 

ZA, HN Our prices are a wonder to even shrewdest buyers. 
$25 Buys this up-to-date, fully P J 

} guaranteed Road Wagon. ASBURY W. BUCKLEY CO. 












The best vehicle of the kind ever 
offered for so little money. 345 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


phe te te tebete tebe A bubiibdbdbdbdddbcd bdddododvdddeddleduds 


| Large, handsome, 

| The Book Lover unique magazine. 

Querteriz; $1ayear. Sample 25c. 1203 R. Market 
t., San Francisco, Cal. 


HABIT. A New Guaranteed 
Pain ess and Safe Home Cure, 
Wholly different from all oth- 
ers. Positively no interfer- 


ence with work or business. 
Send for FREE SAMPLE and book. DR. 
PURDY, B. Binz Bidg., Houston. Tex. 
















WARM 
STRONG 


HANDSOME $5.00 


are our $3 large gauntlet black fur gloves, by mail pre- 
paid, Send your addressand receive our printed folder. 





will start you in a business you can make 





It willinterest you if you ever drive in cold weather. $75 to $100 a month. Write 
We also custom tan all kinds of fur skins. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, HERRON & HERRON, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. | 





W. H. LONG, fete "And WALNur sts, DEs MOINES, IOWA. 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers 
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The Proof of 


the Pudding is 
in the Eating... 













\\ In Photography 

\ Seeing is 
Believing 
Make it 
a * point 
to call and 
have yours 
made at the 
same place. 
They are 


Up-to-Date 


and are made by 


605 Walnut Street, Des Moines, lowa 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 








THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. 








Every home should D our New Improved 
Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet (patented.) 
It gives a hot vapor bath which forces all impuri- 
ties from the system by natural action of 
he pores of the skin. Immediate relirf 

in worst forms : 
,LaGrippe, 












le « 
gatl Blood, 
ney Disease 
Flesh. One i 
Unequaled for general bathing 
J es. Folds up when net in use, 
\ Prt ce 5.00, Ladies should have our 
i Complexion Steamer, used in con- 
junction with Cabinet; price $1 50 extra. 
Invaluable for the successful 
PRICE $5.00 treatment of Asthma and Ca- 
tarrh. Clears the skin, removes pimples, blemishes, 
blotches and salt rheum; gives a sft, velvety complexion 
EE Descriptive circular and testimonials to all who write, 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGE 


NKOPP & McCREERY, 210Summit St. Toledo,0. 


UR INCUBATORS 52" 


They have all the latest improvements 

= and AR sold at very low prices and 
GUARANTEED to please every 
SUARA Send 6c. for our 148 page 
catalogue which contains full des- 
criptions of our extensive line 
tells how to raise poult 

® successfully. Send for it at once. 

DES MO'NES INC’B CO. 
Box 405, Pes Moines, Iowa. 


MENTOLOGY. 


Inner Mysteries of Life, Psychology, etc. 
POSITIVE, SCIENTIFIC, RATIONAL. 


Hypnotism taught to anyone in four lessons under 
absolute guarantee of success. Send Stamps for prospec- 
tus. Address, 

Oriental eave of Occult Sciences, 
P. O. Box, 385, 
Prop. G. A RICARD, Principal. 

























CHICAGO, ILL. 


9000 BICYCLES 


makes and models, 
Ay aust be closed out at once, 
New °97 models, guar- 
anteed, $9.75 ay 
shopworn my ua 
ean #8 to 12; oaent 












°98 models, $18 to $85. 
Great factory clearing 
sale. Shipped to any one 


on approval without advance de- 

posit. Handsome souvenir book free. 
EARN A BICy Ch LE 

by a little work for us. FRE E USE of sample wheel 

to rider agents, Write at once for our special offer. 

L. G. MEAD & PRENTISS, CHICAGO ILL. 


CUBA 


A powerful and thrilling history of Cuba 
and the late wars. A complete descrip- 
tion of the Island, describing the great 
agricultural and mineral resources. How 
fortunes can be made there with small 
capital. 40 views made from _ photo- 
graphs taken on the Island. A complete 
map, showing every road and river in 
Cuba; also a WAR MAP, showing where 
our army and navy will fight with Spain. 
Price 25 cents. Agents wanted on: sal- 
ary or commission. Write for circulars. 
Cuban Pub. Co., 729 13th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
Seger War vai rane aitustra: 
ns and colored maps; sample postpaid, 2 


AGENTS 
D. Liberal terms. CO-OPERATIV E SUBSCRIP- 
TION TEOENGY. Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Do you 
(k)nee (d) 
them? 


The... 
‘*Happy Thought’’ 


Trouser 
Press and 
Hanger. 


Prevents bagging at the knees 
Each hanger holds two pair of 
trousers and keeps them both 
creased and in Good Form 
permanently for what it costs 
to IRON ONE PAIR ONCE. 

Six ladies’ skirts can be kept 
with three hangers on one 
closet hook. Any pair of trou- 
sers or skirt can be instantly 
taken down or replaced with- 
out disturbing the others. 

Made in one piece of Nickel- 
Plated Spring Steel, will not 
break, wear out, get out of 
order or soil the finest fabric. 
Weighs less than three ounces 
and no grip packed so full but 
there is still room for it. Sent 
postpaid for 


25¢. 
if ordered at one time 
{will hold ten gar- +t 
ments]sent postpaid for i 
J. F. BROCK, 


607 O. Water St., Sparta, Wis. 





ld ddd dd fpg erat ta (age 
Wiha ane 


No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Catalogue F 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO, 8T. JOSEPH, MICH. 
RAE RAR RD DPI 








©THERS DO 
And so can you make money with 
one of our Magic Lanterns. Suit- 
able for home, society or exhibition 
purposes. Write for list of styles 
and war pictures. 


Mcintosh opricat co. 


Chicago, Ill. 











Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches from @ 
bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and gold-filled cases, 
we geek offer — of the entire lot at prices never before 

f in the tch trade. Among the stock are 8,780 AMER- 





















ICAN STYLE WATCES, in SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES, which 
we shall sell singly or by the dozen to private parties or the trade, 
at the unheard- - LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and every 
wate! da fect timek , and each watch 
is ponte var with our saenies e for 20’ years. Think of 
itt A genuine American Style Movement watch, in so! 
gold-filled case, and guaranteed 20 YEARS for $3.98. Those 
wanting a first-class, reliable time-keeper at about one- 
third retail price, should order at once. Watch spec- 
ulators can make money by buying by the dozen to sell. 
OUT THIS OUT and send to us and we will send a watch to 





. Iffound perfectly satisfactory 

» pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 

otherwise va do not pay one cent. Can we make a fairer 

? sure to mention whether = want ladies’s or 

gents’ size. Price per dozen, 42.00. If full amount, $3.98 
is sent with the order, we will include one of our 





special 
heavy GO! CHAINS, which retails the world 
over, for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK, 


Please mention THE MIDLAND when writing advertisers. 
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SHEET MUSIC. 


THESE ARE A 


FEW POPULAR PIECES 


SELECTED FROM OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 





Popular Songs, 35 Cents. 


All for the ate of a girl—Harris.. 
Apple Blossom 
As your hair grows whiter—Dacre.. 
Answer—Roby 

Asleep at the Jowitch 
Arrah! goon ... 

At the cost of a woman's heart 
America forever—E. T. Paull.. 
Break the news to mothe r— Harris. 
Better than gold—Harris 
Bowery after dark.. enives 
Because—Horwitz & Bowers" 





Oburch across the oe-. 
Oast aside......... 
Ohoir boy. 
Doris—May wood 
Down in poverty row 

eer ® . ted up the old love for the 


Dou't Tet her lose her way. pts 

Don't say good-bye forever.......... 

Don’t leave me, Dollie 

Day a S gone can ‘never come 
a 

Elsie trom Se 

Ever since then 

ity | = at the station—Gussie L. 


~ wea 





Fallen by the wayside— Harris 
Flag that has never known defeat. 
Going fora pardon. . 

00d boy, Uncle Sam—Rosenfeld.. 
He brought home anotner— Paul 

Dresser ; 

INS tind ognah pvtchdinks dslengs 
pie till udgment day— Rosenfeld 

Heroes who sank with the Maine.. 
His day will come—Kosenfeld 
Hero cf Manila bay . 
He enlisted with the U. S. volun- 








teers 
n the baggage couch ‘ahead . 
n the shadow of the pines 
love her just the same—Harris.. 
sabelle.. 
love you in the same old way— 





Harris ey a 
I've just come back to say good- bye 
—Harris. ... 

I was once your wife. 
"ll marry the man I love 
love you in spite of all—Harris.. 
"ve been faithful to you—Harris... 
f yom, be love me, leave me—Rosen- 

e 
love you, Acushia Machree 
*m Uncle Sam, the Yankee 
f I could only biot out the past.. 
‘ll wait for you, Jamie 
loved you once, 1 scorn you now— 
Rosenfeld.. 
Just behind the times—Harris ..... 
Just for the sake of our -- 








Just to let you know.. 
Jack, how l envy you.. abe Seensiiies 
Kathleen 


Kiss and let! 3 make ‘up—Harris.. 
Leonie— Harris 
Little rag doll 
Little fon child (passing policeman) 
Let me take her away 

My sweetheait weut down with the 

aine 

Mamie Reilly 
Mother was alady 
Mud pie days—Harris 
DCE, ..,. cesses conveces 
Moth and the flame—Max Witt 


Nelly Kelly—Siegel ................. 
On ¢ e — sof the Wabash—Paul 
a boc canamiase cane Sousee 


Only a a tangle ot golden CUPIS....... 
Olcott's fi 

Only one aiep fett—Anita Owen.. 
Pride of the ball 

Pat Malone forgot that he was dead 
pousee — 





Reotor’s aughter Nelli... 


pcoepgpecanamtetenentogie Whistpoo Two step. 
War Flash Two step 


Say you're mine, Sxdie Mcintire.. 
She was bred in old Kentucky 
Since you spurned my gold—Rosen- 


feld . 
She’ 4 more to be pitied than cen- 


Say: vou will try toforget. ..... . 
She w-s a soldier's sweetheart. — 
Songs that Maggie sings... 

Sadie, my lady 
Some mother’s son 
Stars and stripes—vocal—Sousa 
— ~~~ te tootsie-wootsie—Maude 

nt. 

Seranser’ s story—E. T. Paull . 
Sweet ae O’Grady— —Maude Nu- 


Swenstn bunch of daisies—Anita Owen 
Sweetest story ever told. ‘ 
8S winging in the grape-vine swing.. 
Suppose she were a sister of your 
own * 
There'll come a time—Harris. 
Take back your gold—Rosenfeld... 
Trustiog only you 
We’)! not forget 
— for the groom ‘that never 


Why "don" t you lean on ee 
Wou't you be wy little girl’. 
Whisper your mvuther’s name.. 
Won't you come to my a? rty?... 
While the dance goes on—Harr 
When I come back ............---+-+ | 
Wreck of the Maine 
We'll stand by the flag—FE. T. Paull 
You're not the only pebele on the 
beach.. 
You will soon forget... 
Zeuda waltz song. 


Marches and Two Steps, 35 Cents. 


American Victory.... 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting.. 
Ambassador..... 
America Forever—Paull. 
Bride Elect—Sousa. 
I SR sn. 60500960 6erewe ess 
Belle of the Season. . 
Ben Hur (Chariot race)—Paull. ; 
Brownie—Blatche Britto gs 
Chariot Race (Ben — ‘Paull ; 
Covqueror—Paull . 

Cadet Two Step. 
Cascade 
Commander-in-Chief. 
“hariaton—Svusa... 
Delia Fox . 
Directorate—Sousa 
Do Your Little, Do.. 
El Oapitan—sousa 
Eli Green’s Cake Walk.. 
Gallant Knights 
Honey Cooler, ~ iianmaaad 
Handicap—Rosey 
Honeymoon—Rosey ie 
Howard Two 8 
Hot Time in the Old Towa. 
In Clover 
King Carnival . ernie 
King Ootton—Sousa..... 
Kiondike March 
La Bouton. 
Merry American .. 
Manhattan oe -Soune. 
Mississippi Ra 


























Ye Boston Tea panty wie nesienavawes 
Yale Two step 
Yacht Club Two s 
We'll Stand by the F Rag— —Paull 
Darky Songs, 35 Cents. 
All coons look alike to me. 
Ambolena Snow 
All | wants is my chickens. 
Brush by, nigger. brush by 
Black four hundred 
Down on the Ohio 
Eli Green's cake walk 
Enjoy yourselves. 
Fly, yo’ biackbirds, fly. 
Get your money's worth.. 
Hot time in the old town 
Honey, youse ma lady love.. 
Hannah Thompson's ma 
en «+ 3 weewes 
How I love my Lou 
Hot coon from Klondike 
Her name is "Mand 
He’s up against the real thing n no 
Hesitate, Ur. Nigger, a - 
He cert'n’y was xood to me.. 
Honey dat I loves so well.. 
It ain't no lie.. 
I don’ ee if. you “nebber comes 






"baby's 













ac 
I'll make dat black gal mine. 
1 want dem presents a 
1 don’t like no cheap man.. 
I want my Lulu. 
I wantarealcoon . 
I’m a cooler for the warmest coon 
in towa oc nels 
Kentucky Babe. 
La pas ma las 
My Creole Sue 
My coal black lady ..... 
My love's a gambling m 
wer * s little punpiio colored 
My 
Ma Ears ah pcasmeaensedeakae 
Man int Lr moon is a coon 
May Irwin's “ Frog Song.” 
My gal’s done wrong 
Not a coon came out the way he 
went in 


bene zer 
Queen of Shinbone alley 
Shut yo’ eyes 
Take your clothes and go. 
Whar de water melon grow 
Why dont you get a lady of yourown 
Warmest baby in the bunch.. 
Who dat say chicken in dis crowd.. 
Wedding of — Chinee and the coon 
Walk, baby, walk. 
Your key on’ t fit this lock no more 
Yer baby’s a comin’ to town 


Waltzes. 


American Beauty Waltz 
American Citizea.... 
American Lady Welts 
Auf Wiedersehn.. 


Ohicago Glide 
Diana Waltz ............. 
en Waltz 

Espanita 

Gay Cavaliers 
La Joie . 








Merry instrels La Susana— ~Rosey sveanpaqneadel 35 
Meeting of the Blue ‘and the Gray.. La Carmelia—Wirt Ss sduegubetneie 35 
eS al, eneeee. Games OT I ES 50 
Off to the Races..... ...............- Urange BiosSoms .............. .. 35 
Oriental Hohoes... ......2. -ccccccce PP TE .civcseeas sbeednee 35 
Pride of the American Navy beecdnan Parole de Amour.................. 35 
Palm Garden March. .... .......... a Lk eee 40 
Ragged -~ socccccne Vinibwine Sacbiven EEE 35 
| Regimenta eT I une Sccveesecnnute 35 
Stars and Stripes—Sousa. uaiatiiee Wedding Blossoms ............... 50 
Scorcher—Rosey .. ...... . see. WeddingChimes __...... .....48 35 
I co ciniincevencnes -900 | Wha . Happened to Jones......... 35 
Seni Om Sed (1897)— Agnew— —net..25c | Zanita Waltz eavbenkcewhes deteuen 35 
Seni Om Sed (1898)—Fred Henry.... | Zenda Waltz puesenisnaided Scheie 36 
Soldier Boy March .. ......csccccoces |? Or BD. civcscnsecensbeccen 35 
es Century Woman.. of IN o0by « Ve. cké ceodslo wee 35 
Sih ubnesbesevepens In Cupid's CS a a 

Pe ERTS Love's Wwakening................ 35 

| Love and friendship 35 





(Pieces not otherwise marked are 35 cents. 


W. P. CHASE CoO. 











SH EET MUSIC Continued. 


W. P. CHASE CO, 


Des Morngs, lowa. 





Complete List of Songs by De Koven. | 


A Love Song. Sop., M.- " & 35 
A Song at Evening. Sop. .-Sop. 25 
aa at Twilight. Sop., M.-Sop., a 
He: Love Song j Sop., M. ‘ Sop. "25 
Ask What Thou Wilt. sop , M.- 


AED. che ccansnseeeascwioons 
Away, Pierrot. P2.& iP. - 
Beloved, Awake Op., op.. 35 
Near Little Maid. Sop. At -Sop. 35 
From “The Fencing Master”: 


He. J; ene _ and 


th Tes abate dbdcoodcngivegy 35 

For This. “Sop., Re es 35 

Gavotte in Grey. Sop., M.-Sop. 35 

ee Seen. Sop., M. pent ? a 
Good-bye to the Leaves. ‘Sop. " 

M.-Sop _ =a 25 


Alto 
Good-ni ut, ee. Sop.,M. ‘Sop 35 
Five Lullabi 
ms, 1, | Dutch Lullaby. p- ™ 


no 8. ee Lullaby. Sop., 
op. 

No. 4. A Winter Luilaby. Sop, = 

ee oe 


Ihe Ferr 
Town. Sop.,M.-Sop ... 
vase and the Rose. Sop., M.- me 
CAM les eids 6 ehesesies 
From The Mandarin”: 
Waltz Son 8 p., 
Hez, © on aiden. 
DE a.m. arrceoness 


-Sop 
Meet Me or Oh Meet Me.. .... 35 
an ee of My Heart Sop., op 
Moorish -, Sg Sop., Alto... 35 
My —- Ballade. M. -Sop , ° 
My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose. 
ay MN dedseteséesee 

Nita Gitana Sop., M.-So ,Alto. 35 
Norman Cradle Song. i De ., M.- 


Sop bicee oo Tae 
Oh, Promise Me! Sop.,M-Sop... 35 
Past and Future. Sop., M -Sop., 


to 
Persian Love Song. Sop., Alto.. 35 


for Shadow- 


SS ae 
Barcarolle, 


Popeyes. Slumber Song. Sop, = 
Hadst Ast, Thow bi but Known. -*" gop., » 95 
I a. Thee! “Sop., M. Bop. » 
Alto (or Bass)...... . & 
In Her ‘3 4°33 M. -Sop.. . 35 
In June. Sop., M.-Sop........... 35 


Indian B.. m ; BoD. M. Sop. 35 
From “The Knickerbockers" 
No. 14. are pvormse (Hend- 
rick). Ten -Sop., Bar., Hass. 25 
No. 18. Song of the Flag.’ Sop., 
M.-Sop., Alto, Bas: -s 
Lapp Ma den’s Song. "Sop. Alto. 


The Li Vv. Sop , M.-Sop., each.. ‘8 
Little Doris. Sop, M.-Sop coder 
Love’s Ecstasy Sop., ve -Sop.. 35 
Love’s Eyes. Bep.. MOD... vs 35 
Love’s Garden op ,M.-Sop.... 35 
Love’s Loy Sop., M.-Sop .... 35 
From as Rob ”, 


No. 7b. My ; «in Where the 
Heather Biooms. Ballad. 
Sop., M.-Sop . 35 

No. 17. Dearest Heart of My 

Romanza. Sop., M.- 


, i. 
From “ Robin Hood”: 

No. 10. aes October Ale. 
¥ ae Greenwood Fair. 
(Forest Song). Sop.,M.-Sop 
No. 14. A Troubadour Sang to 
His Lo 


25 


ve. Serenade. Ten., 


i Ahan’, v6 seenee duende 

No. 16. Armourer’s Song. Bass. 

Recessional (goede Kipling)...... 
ie. Cello Ob 





Rha 
The hepherd’s Hour. e.f. Sop., 


RE ee ie 
Sleep On My Heart. Sop., M.-So 1 
sae + of the Nautch Girl. "Sop. - 


Tell Me Again! Sop..M. -Sop., ;Alto 35 


There's a Woman likea Dewdrop. 
D9 Ws IED... 00000. e008 25 
To Acndie! Sop., MSop snevinda 35 
TolIrma. Sop., M.-Sop . 35 
Two Loves. Sop,M. Bop Alto.. 35 
What of the Night. _M. -Sop. 35 
wees Ripples sy end , M.- 2 
n°... J ubeseodeGues 
The White 0} Christ. Sop. . 35 
The Winds are all Hus Ts _ be 
Ree Re eee 35 
You are Mine. Sop., M. -Sop..... 40 
Concert and Classic Songs. 
Asthore—Trotere.................. 45 
Adieu Marie—Adams. ............ 40 
A May morning—Denza_........ 40 
Ah, It’s a dream—Hawley........ 25 


Because I love you dear—fiawiey 35 
Oonquered—S8t. Quentin...... . 35 
Conscript, The—Parker 40 
me — to the river—Jessie >. 
Dream A *Ruifrok. 
Dreams—Strelezki . 

Dream, A—Bartlett.. 35 
Dear little somebody, A—Ruifrok 20 
| ee te and cello ob.. 60 
Dost know?—Rotoli..... 40 
Daily ete a oe “Helmund 20 
Dearie—Lloyd .- 





for all eteruity—Marcheroni. 45 
Good-bye sweet day—Vannab.. - B 
Happy days—Strelezki............ 40 
Home dearie, home—Molloy 35 


He was a prince—F. Lynes....... 
Idle words—Adams............... 40 


Llowe—Hinds —...... ... oc eeeeee- 25 
June Madrigal, A—Hawley saaves 25 
Little boy biue—d’ Hardelot aie 35 
Little boy blue—Nevin ......... 35 
Lifelesson—Nevin ............ - 35 
Life lesson—Jules Jordan......... 15 


Love’ + deeeagameag eninge - 
assace 
Love was once a little boy—Oowen 35 
Mission of a rose—Oowen......... 
Madrigal, a. ie eaueees: « : 
Memories—Bartlett.. ce 
Mona—Adams ................e00+- 
Nita Gitana—Newto 
Norse maiden's lament—Heck: 
scher 
One spring morning—Nevin.. 
One ees morning—vio and cel- 


40 


Off to pusnemne—Sayuss bees 
Pierrot—Hutchinson.... ......... 
Protestations—Norris. 35 
wong os Hybrias the Oretan—Elil- ¢" 






rs 
Serenade—Neidlinger.. 
Silent 4-4-7 

weep, little baby 2 a 
Snowflakes—Ruifrok 
Snow—Parker. 
Sleep, baby, sleep—Foote... : 
Serenade—Nevin 
There, little girl, 

Campion.. 

Thou'rt so like a flower—Buitrok 15 
What 2 chimney sang—G. Gris- 


_ ae E kre See 35 
“Taen love is tola— Vannah.. . 
Where is heaven—Marti.......... 25 
Without thee—d’Hardelot........ 25 
Warrior's reward—Verne 35 


When the heart is young—Buck. 35 
Watcher—Geibei 40 

These songs are of the best grade 
and comprise works of the best au- 
thors living to-day; also the old 
classics. With few exceptions they 
are published in two or three keys 
—for high, medium and low voice. 


Sacred Solos. 


Ave Maria (Cavaleria Rusticana) 20 
Birthday of a king—Neidlinger.. 25 
By > waters of Babylon—How- 





Oelestial city—Portius... 
Come unto me—Hawley... 





City beautiful—Rodney 50 
Dream of Bethlehem—Rodney . 50 
Dream of paradise ood 
From gioom to glory—Geibel naeee 36 
Holy city (@keys),.  ....... 50 


esus, lover of my soul—Mcdou- 

BEb..ccooe - — —_—_ gw as'ov ess 
Just for to- -day—Abbott eR See r-3) 
Jesus, the very thought of thee,. 25 
Jesus shal] it ever be—Schnecker 25 

King of love my shepherd is— 


MEE e cosschobe vane doeweiok 35 
Lord is my light—Buck ope encode 35 
Lord is king—Uoombs............. 35 
Mercy seat—Leo —__l..... sn nes 40 
O divine redeemer—Gounod...... 40 
O love divine—Nevin. 4U 


One sweetly, solemn ‘thought— 

Schnecker. 
Pilgrim, The—Adams.. 
Resurrection morn—Rodney eames 
Thy will be done—Oate.. 
There is a green hill far away.. 
te 

Above published for Ligh, medi- 
um or low voice. 

Methods. 

Beyer’s Elementary 

tion—piano . 
Beyer’s Preliminar 
Kohler’s Practica 

Jols. [to V, each 
Student’s Modern 


Tracy....... 
Urbach’s Prize Method ... ..... 
White’s Excelsior Method...... 
Brainard’s Dolla~ Method....... 
Karl Merz—comple'e ____....... 
Lebert & Stark—Vvart Ist........ 
Reed Organ. 
White’s School for keed Organs 1.50 
White’s Modern Method ....... 
White’s Excelsior Method...... 


Instruc- : 


School—p. 1.25 
Method— 


Brainard's Dollar Method - 100 
Landon’s Reed Organ Method.. 1.50 
Andrew’s = peneagh ae, . 1.00 
Royal Method is --- 1.50 
EEE. ..-conessenvenenndl 1.50 
Mandolin and Guitar 
White's pueeiains Method— 
"" (Seer 15 
wow + " Excelsior Method— om 
eevcecee of 
Winer’ 8 ‘New American School 
—mandolin 35 
Winner's New American School 
E,. ees. ats aeetek 35 
—~y Mandolin’ and Guitar m 
Par Excellence Mandolin and o 
lan aan aie 
Brainard’ s Mandolin Collection .50 
Whitmark’s folio of late popu- 
lar songs, with guitar ac- 
companiment, and latest in- 
strumental music _......... 50 
Mark Stern folio of latest ‘coon 
sorgs” and instrumental 
music, published by Jos. W. 
Stern, New York. 
PE OED .  iccvccccccen cess 25 
Mandolin and guitar......... ... .50 


Teachers’ Note. 


We carry all well known studies 
in the Schirmer edition, on which 
we makea special discount to teach- 
ers Wecater tothe teacher’s trade 
andif you will let us know what 
studies you use, we will keep them 
instock. Oome and see what we 
have of Czerny, Clementi, Kuhlau, 
Kullak, Chopin, Beethoven, Bach 
Liszt, etc. Matthews’ Standard 
Graded Studies, Mason’s Touch and 
Technic, Emery’ s Foundation Stud- 
ies, etc. Blank music paper, music 
pads and harmony books. Get our 
special discounts on the “Schirmer” 
Library. Oome and see us. 





Send For Our Discounts. 
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mr ND FOR OUR 200 PAGE CATALOGUE 
re 
, - 50 omens 
..- e 
os Some of the Articles Included in 
: 50 ©ur Mammoth Stock, 
z % / If you can’t find it elsewhere, come to us, we have it, 
= 
ve - CAMERAS Plates, Films, Solution, Albums, Photo Supplies. 
" S GRAMOPHONES Gramophone Records, Music Boxes, Phonoharps. 
- 4 SHEET MUSIC Mandolins,Guiters, Banjos, Strings, Mouth Harps, Brass Instruments. 
"40 FIELD GLASSES Telescopes, Opera Glasses, Magnifying Glasses, Optical Specialties. 
-@ GUNS Revolvers, Ammunition, Hunting Suits, Hunting Outfits, Boots, etc. 
. 4 FISHING TACKLE Seines, Nets, Fishing Outfits, Live Minnows, Tents, Camping Outfits. 
: 50 BOATS AND CANOES Oars, Paddles, Row-Locks, Boat Seats, Boat Sundries. 
r 4 SPORTING GOODS punching bags, Boxing Gloves, Fencing goods, Gymnasium apparatus 
. 35 BASEBALL Football, Tennis, Golf, Polo, Lacrosse, Oricket, Archery, etc. 
edi- ATHLETIC SUITS Baseball Suits, Football, Gymnasium and Bicycle Suits and SHOES. 
SKATES Sleds, Bobs, Toboggans, Skis, and Winter Goods. 
“ss BICYCLES Bicycle Lamps, Bells, Sundries, Suits, Shoes, Hose, etc. Repairing. 
1.25 FIREWORKS FLAGS, Bunting, Tissue and Decorating Material. 
rt JAPANESE GOODS _ Ohninese Lanterns, Japanese Hangings, Curtains and Draperies. 
: 50 ARTIFICIAL PALMS Artificial Plants, Moss, Flower Tiles and Jardineres. Perfumes. 
|.50 HAMMOCKS Croquet, Swings, Lawn Swings, Rustie Furniture, Willow Baskets. 
3 VELOCIPEDES Tricycles, Iron Wagons, Patrols, Goat Carts. 
+4 GAMES OROKINOLE, CARROMS, and ALL other board games. 
PARCHESI Spider and Fly, Pillow Dex and 500 other games—Everything out. 
50 FOG HORNS Crickets, Masks, False Noses, Wigs, Squawkers, etc. 
1 DOLLS Doll Furniture, Doll Cabs, Doll Stoves, Doll Sundries. 
s HOLIDAY GOODS Medallions, Statuary, Majolica and Tokio Ware, Fancy China Ware. 
00 TOILET SETS Celluloid, Plush and leather Novelties, Collar and Ouff Boxes, etc. 
S CARDS AND DICE _ Billiard Chalk, Poker Chips, Cribbage Boards, Duplicate Whist. 
TOYS lron Toys, Wood Toys, Kubber Toys, Drums, Soldier Sets, Blocks, etc. 
- DOG MEDICINES Dog Collars, Dog Harness, Dog Oarts, Dog Literature. 
| POLICE GOODS Cutlery. Razors, strops, Police Equipment. 
% ATHLETIC SHOES _ Bicycle Shoes, Gymnasium Shoes, Football and Baseball Shoes. 
35 MAGIC LANTERNS printing Presses, Tool Chests, Valises, Hand Bags, Grips, etc. 
35 NOVELTIES We are constantly adding novelties and new lines of various kinds. 
50 
a When You Are in the City, Call and See Us. 
50 
° The W. P. CHASE Co. 
4 616-618-620 Locust Street. i 
Wholesale and Retail, {s:¢cndscy seven street. + D@S Moines, lowa. 
. We issue four distinct catalogues. 
a Send or call for same. 
; No. 1. Bicycles and Bike Supplies. 
4 No. 2. Sporting Goods, Guns and Fishing Tackle. 
} No. 3. Cameras, Photo and Musical Goods. 
: No. 4. Games, Toys, Novelties and Holiday Goods. 
| 
We Meet Any Price Made By Any House Anywhere. 
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@ Prices on This Page Good Only to Those Who Mention This Magazine. 





AMMUNITION HUNTING » » 
REVOLVERS G UN S * OUTFITS 
WIN- 
CHESTER 
REPEAT- 
ING 
SHOT GUNS. 
Mjs07 model-4i.50 


model, ‘Take 
Down’ ......$19.25 
22 cal. Win- 
chester Re- 
peat’g —_, 

C 





Parker Bros. Doub!e Barrel Hammerless Shot Guns ..............0.00 02 cece cece ee ee eter eeeeeeenee $33.90 
. O. Smith Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Guns...........-.....ecccc cece cece cece erect eeeeeees 31.75 
emington Double Barre! Hammerless Shot Guns.............--.- cee ec cece cece eee e ee eeeeeneees 35.00 





MARLIN REPEATING RIFLES AND SHOT GUN. 
















ES $12.25 
i Svloiis sins Viasieensosdasen.-waewe peudwnaen 14.15 
a baa cine wid geinieens.«saembieder ees a 13.50 
SE EE hs. Sccinicd sc dipieladiewoasunead ius ee 
12 gauge Repeating Shot Gun, “Take Down’”’........ 19.25 


BARNARD’S HUNTING COATS. 

Al. 100z. U.S. army duck, corduroy cuffs and col- 

Bee, BEOOGGE CWP BUNS. .....cccscccsceccvesccces $2.75 
Al. 100z. U. 8S. army duck, corduroy cuffs and col- 

lar, Mackinaw lined. Price$7. Our price...... 6. 
A1S. Corduroy, sateen Jined, finest quality, made 

toorder only. Price $11. Our price.............. 9.75 
CANVAS LEGGINGS. 


75c 95c $1.15 $1.25 


LEATHER LEGGINGS. 
$2.25 $2.50 $2 75 


IF YOU CAN’T FIND It 
anywh’re 
else, come to us—we have it. 

We meet any price made by 
any house anywhere. 








WHITE FLYER TARGETS. 


Five hundred in a barrel, per 1,000..........---- -+++: $5.25 
In lots of 5,000, per 1,000... ......-.-. cece cere cece ee eeeeee 4.7 
COAST PIGEON TARGETS. 

Five hundred in a barrel, per 1,000.........---+-+++++> 4.50 
In lots of 5,000, per 1,000......... 2.0. eeeeee cece creer eeee 4.25 


DONT FAIL TO SEND FOR OUR 


6—~Special Holiday List 


W. P. CHASE CO.*scs7scvccn” D6S MOIN6S, 10Wa 


q 


~ 
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1 HE MIDLAND MONTHL}.— 








The Jewett Typewriter ..2’%ixcs 





Better than any 
other, because 
it does better 
work, more of 
it and fora 
longer time. 

It writes 75 
letters to the 
line, has ball- 

- bearings, 

Shades letters 
and lines, is 


the most powerful manifolder and stencil 
maker, and has every late and approved 
feature. Stenotypists who use the Jewett, 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


Mgr. oy 
J. H. MOORE, aiticwete Fypeariters. 


616 Locust Street, 


like it. 

P. S.—The celebrated *‘Eureka’”’ ribbon is sold 
only by us, and pives entire satisfaction. We keep 
typewriter supplies of all kinds for all kinds of 


typewriters. 





CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 














Leave Chicago every Thursday via 
Colorado Springs and Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Chicago every 
Tuesday via Kansas City, Ft. Worth 
and El Paso to Los Angeles. 

These excursion cars are attached to 
fast passenger trains, and their popu- 
larity is evidence that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which 
gives full information and new map, 
sent free For complete information, 
rates and berth reservations, see your 
local ticket agent or address 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., 
Chicago. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital 
Insurance 
Company 


lowa’s Favorite 
Home Company 


PATRONIZE IOWA INSTITUTIONS 


Home Office, 418 Fourth Street, 
DES MOINES. 


WITMER & KAUFMAN, City Agents. 
S. T. BERRY, President. 


J. D. BERRY, Secretary. 
J. S. CLARK, Manager of Agents. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


HAS CHOOSEN THE 














7 INDIAN SCH@LS, PRONOUNGED* 


BY THE GOVERNMENT EXPERTS YE) ¢ mpviie atv machi ; 
|B TO BE THE S/MPUEST, STRONGEST, ¥ avy memins Got eateme 
TEND BEST SEWIN CHINE ON EARTILE all of the experience achieved in 


























| NG PROMINENT MACHINES. s97779 yf; megan ot the isginning, and led Gis wey 


@UR HANDSOME GATALOGUE MAKES : . . } 
we PLAIN. SEND FORIT TO DAY. «0-43 ism yet attained, i.e, to the Remington 
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Appropriate Age 
Christmas ai S ep. Oak é BS Three Times 
Giftt te = 


IS ORNAMENTAL AND ¥ 
INSTRUCTIVE... 


ALWAYS A SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION AND 
PLEASURE— 


TO THE ADULT AND THE CHILD 


During the Holidays will give a discount 
of 20% from our regular prices, 


Gold Plated Stand and Fix 
tures. 


Library height, 36 in.. 
full mounted, glass 
socket casters........#37.50 


Stands Furnished in Oxy- “ 
dized Copper. ae . 

hati Aeeee oot $15.00 The Deep Sea Globe—An Up-to-Date Idea. figures. 
With meridian. ee 


Withmeridian andi 5 THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. %24jiss3h zene 


Plain... 


up to the utmost perfection of mechan- 4¢| 


¢ Models Nos. 6, 7 and 8 (wide carriage) 





$ WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
z 327 Broacway, New York. 











w THIS NEW... 


12 inchctcpe] 


IMPARTS 





lore Information 
J Than any other smooth globe, 
7 regardless of size. It has all 
that is on the common globe 
and, in addition, shows the 
characteristics of the earth be- 
low the water surface. That 
part of the common globe indicating wat r, 
constituting three-quarters of its surface, is 
of very limited interest and imparts very 
y NIA, little information, but on the Deep Sea Globe 
naan SN these same parts are made 
attractive and instructive by 
showing the depths of the 
ocean, indicated by shades of 


coloring, and specially known 
depths by soundings given in 
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